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8ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH AND WEST- 
MINSTER BENEFACTORS. 

Sr. Marcaret’s Cuurcn is one of many 
memories, and among them all there are 
none that cling closer than those relating to 
the benefactors of the poor of this city. 
Until about one short year ago the city of 
Westminster was visti comprised in the 
two parishes of St. Margaret and St. John 
the Evangelist, for then the “Greater West- 
minster” had not been called into existence. 
St. Margaret’s Church, again, is rich in 
monuments, and among them are at least half 
a dozen commemorating local worthies who, 
with hearts to feel for the woes of the poorer 
parish folk,devoted a portion of their substance 
to aid in the alleviation of the troubles of 
those who fell upon evil times in old age, and 
in attempting to make the paths of the young 
brighter and Canter than they would have been 
without their aid. In those days almshouses 
were often the admirable manner in which 
charitable impulses found an outlet, and 
their foundation has given comfort to the 

r of these parishes fo- some centuries, and 
ids fair to do so for many more to come, 


| and many are the cheerful and pious souls 


who hourly bless the names of their ancient 
benefactors. The monuments of the worthies 
in the church are, as they should be, among 
the handsomest and most interesting and 
elaborate specimens of the mason’s work, 
and were formerly—before Father Time had 
dimmed their lustre—rich in coleur and 
gilding ; but, if somewhat dull and dingy, 
they still retain enough to make them 
pleasant to look upon and stir the emotions 
of the true citizen of what is certainly no 
mean city. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that some 
charitable bequests may get diverted in 
the course of time, and even be lost alto- 
gether, which is the case of the first benefac- 
tress whose monument adorns the walls of 
our old parish church. At the west end of 
the church, over the churchwardens’ pew, 
is the monument of this lady, which for our 
edification records :— 

““Hereunder is intombed Blanche Parrye, 
daughter | of Henry Parry, of New Courte in the 
County of Heref*, | Esq'** Gentlewoman of Queene 
Elizabethes most honor | able bedchamber and 
Keper of her Maties iuells | whome she faithfullie 
served from her Highnes | birth. Beneficiall to her 


| Kinsfolke and Countrye | men charitable to the 


wore insomuch that | she gave to the poore of 
acton and Newton | in Herefordshire seaven 
score bushells of | wheate and rye yearlie for ever 
w" divers somes of money to Westminster and 
other places for good uses she died a maide | in the 
eighte two yeers of her age the twelfe of Febrvarye 


A report published by the late vestry in 
1890 states that this inscription ‘is the only 
record traceable of the gifts above referred 
to.” There is at Bacton a most interestin 
monument to her memory, as, although buri 
here, her heart was deposited there. The 
monument there has a quaint inscription of 
twenty-eight lines, setting forth her long life 
and good work. My old friend the late Mr. 
Henry Poole has put it on record that she 
seems to have served as a ‘‘go-between with 
the queen and her ministers, her courtiers 
and her suppliants.” Altogether we may, I 
think, take it for granted that she was really 
a person of considerable importance in her 
day, and at various times subsequently we 
meet with members of the family, some of 
whom were not in quite such saintly odour as 
this lady ; but our chief concern is that her 
benefaction has been lost to us. Not so the 
others, for which Westminster is profoundly 
thankful. 

On the north wall of the church is another 
monument, exceedingly quaint, and much 
the worse for its over 300 years of existence, 
that to the memory of Cornelius Vandon, 
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who also thought of the poor who are always 
with us. The inscription records that 
**Cornelius Vandon lieth here borne at Breda | in 
Brabant a soldiour with K. Henry at Turney | 
eoman of the gard and usher to K. Henry. K. | 
Jdward. Q. Mary. and Q. Elizabeth of honest and 
vertuous lyfe a careful man to poor folke | who at 
the end of this toune did buyld for | poor widowes 
20 howses of his owne cost.” 
The monument has a half-length figure of 
Vandon in the dress of a Yeoman of the 


Guard, curiously but effectively carved. 
Round the effigy are inscribed the words, 
“QObiit Anno Domini 1577. Buried y* 


4% Sep" Aetatis suae 94.” Upon reference to 
the ‘ Will Book of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster,’ for the year 1577 we find this entry :-— 
“Cornelius Vandon, born at Breda, in Brabant, 
eoman of the guard, and usher to their Ma‘ 
<. Hen. K. Edw" the 6 Queen Marie, and Q. 
Elizabeth, he did give eight almshouses in Pettie 
France, next to the end of St. James-street, for the 
use of Eight poor women of the parish and did 
also give eight other almshouses near S* Ermin’s- 
hill, by Tuttle side, for the use of eight poor widows 
of this parish.” 
Again quoting from the vestry report of 
1890, we are told that the 
***Charity Book of St. Margaret’s’ refers to the 
Petty France houses as having been founded ‘for 
relief, succouring, and harbouring eight poor 
women, who in time of sickness, as need should 
require, might help to keep and attend such as 
should be diseased within the parish of St Margaret, 
Westminster,’ the intention being, according to 
some, to provide nurses in the time of ‘ plague’ or 
other visitations, when few would undertake the 
office of nurse, to the increased distress and 
suffering of poor people.” 
The ground and almshouses at Petty France 
were bought by the vestry, under the powers 
given by the Westminster Improvement Act, 
in 1850, for 2,9927., and in 1852 land was 
bought in Carlisle Street, Lambeth, for 450/., 
and the following year two new almshouses, 
each containing eight rooms, were built, at a 
cost of 9504, for four poor women, and the 
balance invested. There was a_ continual 
buying, selling, and reinvesting of the funds 
in order to increase the usefulness of the 
charity. The almshouses were at last let “at 
a fair occupation rent,” for the support of 
visiting nurses among the poor. In 1879-83 
80/. was the average rent derived, but three 
years later it had dwindled down to 37/., and 
next year the London and South-Western 
Railway paid 2,000/. to the trustees for the 
purchase of the site and the almshouses, 
and they ultimately demolished them for the 
widening of the line, the funds being now 
administered by the Westminster Nursing 
Committee. W. E. Harvanp-Ox 
71, Turner Buildings, Millbank, 8. W. 
be continued.) 


LEATHER FOR BOOKBINDING. 


| HAvine perused with much pleasure the 
‘report of the committee on this subject, I 
feel that the moral to be drawn therefrom is 
| still an open one, as it was in 1859, when [ 
read a paper upon the subject of the ‘ Library ; 
Books and Bindings,’ with regard to their 
preservation and restoration, in our great 
room at the Adelphi, the discussion on which 
was adjourned and gave rise to much corre- 
spondence. 

Things have not greatly changed since that 

riod, for the adage that there is “nothing 
ike leather” still exists, and for highly 
ornate bindings, decorated by the use of hot 
metal tools, no other material is so beautiful, 
though its endurance can be measured by 
time. 

All leathers seem to be equally good if used 
in their primitive state and not tampered 
with by the dyer or by the bookbinder ; but 
then we should lose the glorious hues of the 
dyes and the beautiful forms of the marbles, 
and this particularly applies to calf, which is 
the most used and the most tampered with, 
though it takes time to develope the cause of 
this. Calf is often washed with oxalic acid, 
or polished by hot irons, when shellac varnish 
might have boon used ; but even then the 
— at the back of the books may become 
orittle, and they alone rely upon the hempen 
cords on which the book is sewn, and which 
are drawn into the boards. 

With regard to hogskin, that is a material 
which is to be commended in its undyed 
state, and though it cannot be worked upon 
in Gold it seems to be less affected by worms, 
and, if undyed, to continue to be fairly 
sound at the joints. 

To illustrate this, I would note that I have 
two saddles that have been most enduring, 
one of which is at least fifty years old. 
ane its great durability, and hearing that 
it took dye well, I ordered a set of dining- 
room chairs to be covered therewith, with, 
alas ! the result thatin five years these covers 
perished, and became as tinder. I send you 
a sample of this material that has been kept 
free from light, air, and gas fumes. If you 
will put this in an ordinary room, and under 
the same conditions, doubtless it will become 
the same. 

As a further evidence of the effect of time 
upon russia, I send you a writing-case that 
is seventy years old, from which may be seen 
how light, air, and heat have affected the 
same externally, wuilst internally it is per- 
fect. I forward also a thin green russia 
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pocket-book that has been in use since 1861, 
and is still serviceable. 

This now brings us to the subject of a sub- 
stitute for leather ; and that is not difficult to 
find in the very great improvement in book- 
pinders’ cloth, much of which has endured 
since its introduction in 1836, and has out- 
lived the library bindings affected since then. 
I have now before me a copy of ‘Sketches 
by Boz’ which is as perfect, as regards 
durability, as if done yesterday, though the 
back is faded, the decoration on the sides, 
marking the transition period, being em- 
bossed in imitation of a “blind” pattern 
suggested by single-line gouges. 

I send you also a specimen of durable 
binding in buckram, a binding that is devoid 
of animal or mineral aid, being a vegetable 

roduct, save and except the size that may 
ese been used in binding. 

As a test of durability the great thing is 
the hinge, and to test materials stuffs should 
be subject to a perpetual hinge motion to see 
which endures the test for the longer period. 

Of course, if a high class of decoration 
with exquisite finish be desired, leather must 
be used ; and if the tooling is to be very fine, 
then the leather must be as thin as paper, 
that the heated metal may reveal the sharp- 
est form. 

As a destroyer the bookbinder is quite as 
great a culprit as the currier, his beautiful 
tree marbles and inlays being greatly detri- 
mental—indeed, many of the books bound 
within the last thirty years are only held 
together by their vegetable sewing and the 
bands that are “drawn in” at the hinge. 

This brings us to the lasting quality of 
flax, and the importance of binding in buck- 
ram, which is most enduring, samples having 
been found in the Egyptian tombs, where all 
leather has perished. 

I would note that the samples of hogskin 
have had imparted to them a morocco grain, 
and [ am told that all leathers suffer soon in 
warm and hot climates, ants being very 
destructive to leather and paper, Bates 
colocynth or bitter aloes, if used in the paste 
employed, deters them. 

Finally, as to sewing, I say ’ware wire, as 
damp rusts it. Vellum is an excellent 
material, and, indeed, books sewn upon 
vellum bands, with flaxen thread in lieu of 
sunken saw cuts, have proved most excellent. 
Nearly every kind of material has been used 
as a covering for books, including even the 
peau humaine, which somewhat, in colour, 
resembles vellum, probably the most durable 
of all. Joun Leiauron, F.S.A. 

Ormonde, Regent’s Park. 


THe Martsoroven Famity.—In cata- 
loguing the library of the Catholic Cathedral, 
Northampton, I came upon a k of Common 
Prayer, London, 1678, which, from the internal 
evidence, had plainly been the property of 
the Marlborough family. It bore the auto- 
graph of the haughty duchess, “S. Marl- 
borough,” dashed off in a bold imperious 
hand very characteristic of the writer. 
Above it, at the top of the page, was a note 
in another hand; “ This Bible [sic] was my 
dear mother’s, and was...... the 27 day of 
July, 1693.” The binder has cut away two 
or three words, which we may, however, 
assume were “given me.” To lode from the 
context, the recipient must have been the 
Lady Anne Churchill, second daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Marborough, who 
was married in January, 1700, to Charles 
a ae third Earl of Sunderland, and by 
whom she had three sons. One of these now 
became possessor of the book, for just below 
his grandmother’s autograph he records the 
untimely deaths of both his parents as 
follows: “My dear Mama Sunderland Died 
April the 15, 1716”; “My dear papa Died 
April the 18, 1722.” It was popularly 
supposed at the time that his death was 
attributable to poison, but the doctors 
failed to detect any evidence to sup- 
port it. At the end of the book, still in 
the same handwriting, is the following in- 
teresting note recording the death and burial 
of the greatest of our military leaders, the 
only one of whom it can be said that he 
never fought a battle without winning it, or 
sat down before a fortress without taking it : 
“June the 16, 1722, about four a clock in 
the morning, The Duke of Marlborough 
Died, my dear Grandpapa, and he was in- 
terred the 9 of August at Westminster 
Abby.” 

It is most probable that the writer and 
possessor of the book was the Hon. John 
Spencer, the third son of the Earl of Sunder- 
land, and the ancestor of the present Earl 
Spencer, as there is a book-plate with the 
Spencer crest with “ Wimbledon” written on 
the scrollwork. The great duchess bought 
Wimbledon Manor, after the South Sea 
collapse, from Sir Theodore Jansen, and built 
a house which became her favourite resi- 
dence. The manor afterwards descended to 
the Spencer family, but the mansion was 
burnt down in 1785. J. 8. 8. 


Burns AND JAMES Crirte.—In one of his 
letters to Peter Hill, the bookseller, Robert 
Burns criticizes and somewhat extravagantly 
praises James Cririe’s * Address to Loch 
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Lomond.’ Asa copy of the original edition 
of the ‘Address’ (1788) has been searched 
for in vain by Mr. Wallace, the new editor of 
Robert Chambers’s ‘ Burns’ (vol. ii. p. 382, 
note), I venture to draw attention to the 
fact that | found a copy in the British 
Museum Library (press-mark 11602. h. 14; 
not in the Catalogue s.v. ‘Cririe’). I may 
add that the first three lines quoted by Mr. 
Wallace from the version given in Cririe’s 
‘Scottish Scenery’ (1803) are not contained 
in the original edition. The “compliment” 
referred to by Burns—“one of the most 
elegant compliments I have ever seen ”— 
reads thus :— 
Along thy banks, 
In playful youth, unconscious of their powers, 
They sportive rov’d ; where, sacred to each name, 
A tribute due, the monumental stone, 
With sculpture deck’d, with praise well-earn’d 
inscrib d, 
The grateful pride of kindred souls proclaims. 
Orro Rirrer. 


Berlin. 
EGMONT AND THE ‘ Britan- 


nica.’"—One of the most atrocious judicial 
murders recorded in history is that of Count 
Egmont by the Duke of ‘Alva, who had got 
the former into his hands by treachery. That 
in ordering his execution and that of Hoorn 
he was carrying out the intentions of the 
marble-hearted Philip there is no doubt ; but 
it may be worth while to point out an odd 


mistake of that generally accurate authority 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in its life of | 


Egmont (ninth edition, vol. vii. p. 699), where 
we read :— 

“Tt was in vain that the most earnest inter- 
cessions had been made in his behalf by the emperor 
Charles V., the order of the Golden Fleece, the 
states of Brabant, the electors of the empire, and 
the regent herself.” 

The date of Egmont’s execution was 5 June, 
1568; that of the death of Charles V. 
(some time after his abdication) was 
21 September, 1558, nearly ten years before. 
Prescott discredits the report of a brutal jest 
sent to the countess by Alva the day wt oes 
her husband's execution, but says there is 
more reason to believe that the emperor (then 
Maximilian II., son of Ferdinand I. and 
nephew of Charles V.) sent her a_ letter 
during the trial assuring her that she had 
nothing to fear. The cruelties of Phili 

nme the agency of Alva had, as is well 
known, far-reaching consequences which they 
little anticipated. W. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“ KEEP YOUR HAIR ON.”—The ‘ N.E.D.’ does 
not take this phrase further back than 1883 ; 


but it must be much older. In 1799 Thomas 
Holcroft sailed from the Thames to the Elbe. 
During the voyage he was told by the sailors 
that “the waves in the western ocean are 
sometimes so oily, from dead whales, that 
they are not much disturbed by a brisk gale.” 
Another described to him “a stiff breeze”: 
he ** swore that it shaved him, that he coul 
not keep his hair safe on his head, and that 
it made the ship sneeze” (‘Memoirs of 
Thomas Holcroft,’ 1816, iii. 228-9). 
W.C.B 

{Is not the slang sense illustrated in the * N.E.D.’ 
distinct from the literal meaning in the above 
quotation from Holcroft ?) 


“AND YOUR PETITIONER SHALL EVER PRAY, 
&c.”—An inquiry was recently made as to the 
meaning of “ &c.” in this common ending to 
a petition. West’s ‘Symboleography,’ pub- 
lished in the reign of Elizabeth, gives many 
forms, some of which I have copied below :— 

“And your said almoner shall pray unto 
almighty god for the prosperous estate of your 
Majestie according to his most bounden dutie in 
most high honour and felicitie long to reign over 


** And your said suppliant shall daily pray unto 
God for your highnes prosperous estate in royaltie 
long to reign.” 

* And your said subject shall daily pray to God 
for the prosperous estate of your majesties Raigne.” 
“And your said humble subject shall daily pra 
to God for the preservation of your highnesse in a 

felicitie most happily long to reigne.” 

“And your said supplyant shall daily pray for 
your honor.” 

* And your ps as nevertheless by duetie 
bounden shall daily pray to God for the increase of 
} your Honour.” 

It is evident that the “ &c.” may be filled 
up according to individual fancy. 
W. P. W. 
(Numerous endings of petitions are supplied in 
8 S. ix. 377, with references to I* 8. i. 43, 75; vii. 
| 596; S. ii. 113, 148, 178.) 


Picture ResTorRInG IN FRANCE UNDER 
Napoteon I.—‘A Visit to Paris in 1814,’ by 
John Scott (editor of the Champion), second 
edition, 1815, at pp. 162-3, contains the 
following :— 

*“*M. Hacquin could not be content only to clean 
Titian’s picture of Pietro Martire, but he must lay 
it on its face, and plane away the board till he came 
to the actual colour. He then put down pasted 
and glued canvas, that stuck to the colour, and 
thus transferred the picture from wood to canvas. 
The members of the Institute were in an agitation 
of delight as this curious trick was in progress: 
‘Sacre Dieu! What an undertaking!’ An eye or 
a toe, a white cloud, a speck of colour, on which 
much of the effect of this inestimable performance 
of the Venetian depended, was as nothing to the 
dexterity of the French remover. M. Hacquin was 
made member of the Legion of Honour, and the 
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whole body of artists and literati ran with wonder 
—not to study the picture of Titian but to chat- 
ter, to shrug, to take snuff, and to express admira- 
tion of the talents of M. Hacquin. The whole 
system of this cleansing and restoring is hateful 

An English artist told me that he was within the 
Louvre, studying the cartoon of the ‘School of 
Athens,’ when from a private door came forth an 
old Frenchman, who regularly set his palette and 
began to work on a large picture, the back of which 
was towards the Englishman. The latter thought it 
must be the performance of the person who was so 
busily employed on it, and from curiosity went 
over to examine it. To his horror he found the 
Frenchman engaged in regularly painting over an 
early and curions specimen of Italian art, touch by 
touch. He had painted the drapery of the Virgin 
entirely over, a fine staring blue. ‘Good God!’ 
said the startled Englishman, ‘who is this picture 
by?’ ‘Je ne sais pas, Monsieur,’ was the reply. 
‘Je ne suis pas peintre—Je suis Restorateur!’ 
It afterwards turned out that this painting, so 
honoured by the attention of Monsieur le Restora- 
teur, was by Cimabue, and a most rare and singular 
relic. 

Georce Brack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


“LurpeNn.”—The following account of the 
origin of this word, as it is too lengthy for 
Dr. Murray, may yet be worth putting 
within ready reference by ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“And besydes this, the common people were so 
of them oppressed, that for feare and dreade 
they called them in every such house as they had 
rule of, Lord Dane: But in processe of tyme, after 
the Danes were voyded the lande, this worde Lord 
Dane, was in dirision and despite of the Danes 
turned by Englishe men into a name of opprobry 
called Lurdane, for if one Englishe man will 
rebuke another, he will for the most part say, thou 
art but a Lurdane.”—Grafton, 1568, ‘Chron.,” i. 163. 


This is given in connexion with the massacre 
of the Danes, about 1002, or as a result after 
1b. 


Halliwell gives also “lordeyn fever”= 
idleness, and “lurdy ”=lazy, with references, 
but suggests no origin, and this may not be a 
sound derivation, and yet be worth noting. 


ak. 


AFFIRMATIONS.—Children soon 
learn to distinguish nicely between various 
degrees of affirmation. The bare word they 
rarely consider binding. One of the most 
curious forms of oath (for such it really is) 
that I have met with among them is the wet 
finger. The child holds up a wet finger, and 
asks, “Is this finger wet?” then dries it, and 
holds it up again, with the question, “ Is this 
finger dry?” and adds, “Cut my throat 
before I'd lie.” Only the most depraved will 
tell an untruth with this formula. An ap- 
proved way of getting at the truth is to ask, 
, Are you sure?” “ Yes.” “ Are you certain ?” 
*Yes.” “Are you shot down dead?” “ Yes.” 


“ Are you sure and certain, shot down dead ?” 

“Yes.” This, I believe, is, or was in my own 

young days, the most binding form of “> 
C. C. 


In Praise or Burns.—Mrs. Annie Vincent 
Burns Scott (great-granddaughter of Robert 
Burns), of Ortunga, Largs, South Australia, 
made application recently to the secretary of 
the Burns Federation for assistance to dis- 
cover the author of some verses on Burns, 
“deciphered in manuscript on a very old 
hand-painted memorial card.” The ‘* poem,” 
consisting of six stanzas, the first two of six 
and the remainder of four lines, appeared in 
the Glasgow Evening News, and evoked a 
reply, in which the writer ascribed most of 
the verses to John Nicholson, of Airdrie, 
who penned them in 1826. Nicholson’s 
rem I think, will interest some readers of 


Learning hath many a rhymer made 
To flatter near the throne, 

But Scotia’s genius hath displayed 
A poet of her own. 

His lyre he took to hill and glen, 
To mountain and to shade ; 

Centuries may pass away, but when 
Will such a harp be played? 

His native strain each bird may try, 
But who has got his fire ? 

Why, none! For Nature saw hin die, 
And took away his lyre. 

And for that lyre the aspiring youth 
The world may search in vain; .- 
She vowed she ne’er would lend it more 

To sound on earth again. 
Then call’d on Fame to hang it by; 
Fame took it, with a tear, 
And broke the strings to bind the wreath 
Which Burns shall ever wear. 
J. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Moses witty distich 
quoted in your ‘Notes on Books’ (ante, 
George the First was always reckoned 

Vile, and viler George the Second,— 
recalls an anecdote told of Moses Mendels- 
sohn. With more refinement of wit than 
Heliogabalus, Frederick II. was wont to play 
practical jokes on his intimates. These 
invariably took the form of sportive sallies 
when men like Voltaire, Lessing, and Men- 
delssohn were his guests. One night Fre- 
derick had the tables turned upon himself 
most adroitly by the little humpbacked 
scholar. As soon as Mendelssohn took his 
customary seat at the festive board there 
was auniversal titter. Frederick, pretending 
innocence, inquired why he was making such 
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a wry face. Holding the paper close to his 
nose (for the philosopher was, in addition, 
very near-sighted), Mendelssohn blurted out, 
“Some fellow has been very rude to your 
Highness. He has written ‘ Mendelssohn 
is one ass— Frederick the Second.” The 
original was: “Mendelssohn is an ass— 


Frederick [T.” M. L. R. Brestar. 


“VicuSa.”—This has been badly treated 
by our lexicographers. Firstly, the ‘Century 
Dictionary’ derives it from “ Peruvian vicuia, 
Mexican vicugne,” which is half right and 
half wrong, since it has about as much to do 
with Mexican as with the fabled “ Lingua 
Angelorum.” Secondly, Prof. Skeat, in his 
‘Notes on English Etymology,’ 1901, p. 345, 
says: “I donot find this word in the Peruvian 
dictionary, and suspect it to be a corruption.” | 
It may not be in all Peruvian dictionaries, | 
but it is to be found in several of them. | 
Thus Domingo de 8S. Thomas, the earliest | 
writer who applied the now familiar name | 
Quichua to the Peruvian, has in his ‘ Lexicon 
de la Lengua General del Peru,’ 1560, “ Oveja, 
llama, 6 paco, 6 guaca, 6 guanaco, 6 vicuila.” 
Similarly Juan Martinez, in his ‘ Vocabulario 
en la Lengua General del Peru,’ 1604, has 
“Oveja silvestre, vicuiia, huanacu.” These 
references may be of use to the editors of the 
*‘N.E.D. The term occurs in English in 
Acosta’s ‘Naturall Historie,’ 1604, iv. xl: 
“There is another kinde of beasts, which 
they call Tarugne, which likewise are wilde 
and more nimble than the Vicugne.” I men- 
tion this because it contains a curious mis- 
print. By the change of a letter two termi- 
nations are levelled under one. TJarugne 
should be tarugue, representing Spanish 
taruga, which in Martinez is spelt faruca 
and glossed “ciervo 6 venado.” 

J. Pearr, Jun. 


Port Leo.—Pope Leo, who completed his 
ninety -second year on Sunday last, March 2nd, 
is, the Daily News reminds us, the only Pope 
who has strolled along Piccadilly and occu- 
yied a seat in the Distinguished Strangers’ 

jallery at the House of Commons, where he 

had the pleasure of hearing a speech by 
Daniel O'Connell, the Irish leader of the 
period. The Pope, then Archbishop Pecci, 
spent the whole of February, 1846, in London. 
Queen Victoria, whom he had previously met 
when Papal Nuncio at Brussels, invited him 
to a State reception at Court, and he was 
also present at “a great ceremonial in which 
the took part.” 3. 8. 


ay. We 


PouiticaAL NICKNAMES : CHAMBERLAIN AND 


ing, but it is sometimes difficult to trace their 
history. Let ‘N. & Q.’ register two. ‘A 
Bismarck en Pantoufles’ is the title of a 
searching article in the February number 
of the Fortnightly Review on the political 
career of Chancellor of the Empire Biilow. 
The other nickname I take from another 
article in the same number, ‘The Man of 
Emergency’: The Vorwwdrts, the Socialist 
organ in Berlin, had the good fortune to coin 
the wittiest thing yet said of the Chesterfield 
speech, ‘Lord Rosebery is Mr. Chamberlain 
—édition de luxe’” (p. 193). 
Georce Brack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


Swirt’s Visits To ENGLAND: THE “ Four 
Crosses” Iny.—In collecting material 
for a work on the Holyhead Road I have 
come upon traces of Dean Swift here and 
there, and particularly at Willoughby, a 
wayside village four and a half miles from 
Daventry, where the old “ Four Crosses ” Inn 
stood until 1898, when it was demolished, 
owing, perhaps, to the alterations in the 
neighbourhood incident upon the completion 
of the Great Central Railway, crossing over 
the road near by, and with the station for 
Willoughby within sight. Many years ago 
the late Mr. Cropper, an auctioneer of Rugby, 
who was born at Willoughby, purchased from 
an old woman in the village a pane of glass 
credibly said to have once been in a window 
of the “Four Crosses,” and bearing the 
inscription, apparently scratched with the 
diamond of his ring :-- 

There are three 
Crosses at your door : 
Hang up your Wife 
and you ‘| count Four. 
Swift D. 1730. 

This pane—an old diamond-shaped piece 
of green glass, that bears its antiquity plain 
to see—is now in the possession of Mrs. 
Cropper at Rugby. I have seen it on two 
occasions, and carefully copied the inscription 
as above. The story told is that the dean, 
staying at the inn, then called the ‘* Three 
Crosses” (presumably from roads that even 
now run in three directions from the spot), 
was annoyed by the landlady, who vould all 
put herself to any extra trouble for him, and 
that, on leaving, he scratched this uncom- 

limentary suggestion. It seems that, if the 
andlord did not suspend his wife, he at least 
altered his sign. When the pane was re- 
moved does not appear, but evidently a great 
many years ago. Perhaps the landlady her- 
self saw to it ! 

But, strange to say, another inn called the 


Bitow.—Politica] nicknames are often amus- 


“ Four Crosses” claims this distinction, and 
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has often been accorded it in print. This 
house is the much older and greatly superior 
“Four Crosses” at Hatherton, on the old 
Chester road, near Cannock—a road Swift 
certainly would also have travelled on his 
journeys between London, Chester, and Holy- 
ead, on his way to or from Dublin. He also 
probably stayed there. (There are, by the 
way, four cross-roads at that point.) The 
inn at Willoughby was always a_ very 
humble one, and were it not that Swift is 
known to have enjoyed visiting the pot- 
houses on the way to listen to the talk of 
the waggoners and others, we might think 
it too mean a place for that dignitary of the 
Church to have honoured. 

The lines have almost always been egre- 
iously misquoted, probably by writers fol- 
owing the incorrect version given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1819. It would be 
of the greatest interest if any light could be 
thrown upon the circumstances that led to 
Swift writing this ; and, moreover, if it can 
be reconciled with the apparently irrecon- 
cilable, ¢.e., the invariable statements of all 
Swift’s biographers that his last visit to Eng- 
land was in 1727. And while we are about 
it, what has become of the epigram he simi- 
larly scratched on a window-pane at Chester : 
something to the effect that the churches and 
the clergy of that city were alike unfurnished 
within Cnaries G. HArRPer. 
Petersham, Surrey. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

= order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS AMONG THE SWEDES.— 
The Illuminati, who were influential in 
Swedish society during the reign of Gusta- 
vus ITT. and subsequently, held, I have been 
informed, among other tenets, that the souls 
of certain great men passed into the 
bodies of other persons endowed with similar 
ape qualities of genius or courage. I shall 

glad to know where references to this 


belief of theirs can be found. SEARCHER. 


Kine Cuarces at raz New 
One of the most interesting pictures in the 
Winter Exhibition at the New Gallery is that 
marked No. 104, although, by a curious over- 
sight, the compilers of the catalogue have 
omitted to record the point that makes it 
famous. It is a seated figure of King 
Charles I, and portrays him as he sat at 


his trial in the High Court of Justice — 
the latter fact unnoticed in the catalogue. 
His beard is worn full and quite grey ; in his 
right hand he holds the historic ebony cane, 
whose silver top fell off during one of the 
sittings ; and his head is covered by a high- 
crowned black hat, a royal prerogative which 
the king resolutely maintained during the 
memorable scene. The picture must have 
been painted from memory after the trial, 
but it makes Charles [. look considerably 
older than in his usual and better-known 
portraits, while the grizzled beard, less care- 
fully trimmed than of yore, imparts a touch- 
“gon lifelike aspect to the whole. 
he chair, with its covering of red velvet, 

is still extant, preserved in a cottage hospital 
at Moreton - in - the - Marsh, Gloucestershire. 
It was on view in the Stuart Exhibition 
some years ago. What a pity it cannot be 
acquired for the nation, and placed either in 
Westminster or Whitehall! Similar pictures, 
of various sizes, may yet be found in 
the possession of old Jacobite families, 
and some rough copies on glass, with an 
below, can occasionally be pur- 
chased in curiosity shops; but all Stuart relics 
are now becoming rare, and fetch high prices. 
Can any one throw some light on the artist 
of the picture? It is signed “ Edward Bower, 
att Temple Bar, 1648.” Percy CLARK. 

{For Bower see Bryan’s ‘ Dict.,’ 1885, under his 
name. | 


Famity.—Information is desired 
as to the parentage and descendants of John 
Chapman, who lived at Checkley Hall in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Where 
is Checkley Hall? In Yorkshire? The person 
in question was of the Chapmans of Whitby. 

B. P. Scarrercoop. 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


“T DOE LOVE THESE AUNCYENT ABBAYES.”— 
Who is the author of the following lines ?— 
I doe love these auncyent abbayes ; 
We never tread within them but we set 
Our foote upon some reverend historie. 
Joun A. 
128, Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, 8. W. 
(‘‘ Abbayes” is a mistake. The lines run :— 
I do love these ancient ruins ; 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history. 
They occur in ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ V. iii. 
(Webster's Works,’ ed. Hazlitt, 1857, vol. ii. 
p- 270). 
WARREN AND Ciecc.—Can you tell me if 
Esther Clegg, who was born 15 September, 
1693, and who married Jonathan Warren, of 
Limehurst, at Ashton-under-Lyne, on 2 April, 
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1716, was a descendant of Bernulf de Clegg, 
the founder of Clegg Hall, near Rochdale, in 
the reign of om hyp also the Christian 
name of Esther Clegg’s father, and where she 
was baptized; also the Christian name of 
Jonathan Warren’s father ? Jonathan Warren 
was born 8 December, 1694. Where ?—and 
where baptized ? G. J. Warts. 


STEEVENs’s ‘SHAKESPEARE.’ — Will you 
kindly inform me the value of a set of 
Steevens’s ‘Shakespeare,’ Boydell, 1802? My 
copy is in 9 vols., and belonged to Mr. 
Martin, who inserted many illustrations. 

H. W. B. Guover. 

Norfolk, Va. 

[No man except an expert can give you the value 
of an exceptional copy. The only plan is to sell it 
by auction, and buy it in if you want to keep it. 
Consult the successive volumes of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current.’} 

Avutuor or Books Wantep.—Who is the 
author of ‘ Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain,’ 
‘Notes from the Diary of a Coroner's Clerk’ 
(published in Bentley's Miscellany, but, I 
believe, never published separately), ‘Stray 
Leaves from a Freemason’s Note - book’ ; 
and what are the names of any other works 
of his? Witiram 


anp Rosert Bent. — Can any 
one give me biographic data of William Bent, 
the compiler and publisher of English cata- 
logues, and the founder of Bent’s Literary 
Advertiser, established in 1802 ; also of Robert 
Bent, his successor ? A. G. 

New York. 


ASHTEAD, Surrey.—The parishioners are 
anxious to trace, and if possible recover, the 
registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials 
prior to 1660; also the accounts of the 
churchwardens and overseers from the end 
of the eighteenth century as far backwards 
as possible. Suggestions or information will 
be welcomed. (Rev.) F. G. L. Lucas. 

The Rectory, Ashtead. 


Minas AND Empectnapos. — Macaulay, in 
his essay on ‘Lord Mahon’s War of the Suc- 
cession in Spain, writes, “The Earl [of Peter- 
borough] therefore made war after the fashion 
of the Minas and Empecinados of our own 
times.” Ignorance, sheer ignorance, induces 
me to ask some reader to enlighten me as to 
Minas and Empecinados, and in what fashion 
they made war. James WATSON. 

(The Minas, uncle and nephew, and Empecinado 
were celebrated leaders in the Spanish guerilla war 
against the Napoleonic invaders. | 

“ Capaver.”—InCoke’s ‘Institutes,’ vol. iii. 
p- 203, appears the following : “ The burial of 


the cadaver (that is caro data vermibus) is,” 
&c.; and the passage is quoted verbatim, 
without comment, by Mr. Justice Holroyd 
in Rex v. Coleridge, 2 Barnewall and 
Alderson’s Reports, p. 809. Did the learned 
author intend his readers to consider that he 
believed cadaver to be derived from the union 
of the first three syllables of the other three 
following Latin words ; or is it a little ghastly 
pleasantry? Is the joke his own? Lexico- 
graphers are unanimous in tracing the deri- 
vation a cadendo—cadaver being that which 
no longer stands, but has fallen. Cf. tropa 
and .rimrev. G. B. F. 


Ricuarp Epwarps was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1770. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me whether this 
was Richard Edwards of Nanhoron, Carnar- 
vonshire ? G. F. R. B. 

“ Limerick.”—Why is a certain form of 
nonsense verse known by this name ; and by 
whom was the name first given ? The ques- 
tion has already been asked (9 58. ii. 470), 
but has not, I believe, been satisfactorily 
answered. Henry 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Bu.t-BaiTING.—I have seen reference to a 
statute ordering bulls to be baited as a con- 
dition precedent to their flesh being exposed 
in the shambles for sale. In ‘ Records of the 
Borough of Leicester,’ vol. ii. p. 289, there is 
notice of a borough enactment that “no 
bocher kylle no bull to selle within this town 
but yf hit be bayted before in payne of for- 
feture thereoff.” The order has its counter- 
part in a Cambridge ordinance of 1376 
(Cooper's ‘ Annals,’ i. 114), where “ baiting” 
is explained as being fed with grass in a stall. 
Was there a statute such as that mentioned 
above, and did it enjoin baiting by bulldogs 
or baiting as contemplated by the Cam- 
bridge ordinance ? G. T. 


Comic ANNUAL. — Wanted the title and 
names of author, artist, and publisher of a 
comic annual (?) which appeared about sixty 
years ago. On p. 53, under the heading 
‘Rhetoric and Elocution for the Million,’ are 
two illustrations, a large face on a small body, 
and a sulking boy leaning against a wall. 
On p. 54 (dealing with teeth) is represented 
an old nurse offering pap to an infant in its 
chair. On p. 55 is a clown shooting a 
gigantic tooth out of the mouth of a panta- 
loon. On p. 56 is a carpenter od A over 
a signboard (“The Queen’s Head”), and 
sawing it away from its post. These are all 
the pages that I possess, but on one there 
was, I recollect, an illustrated description of 
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a boy teasing his mother for an apple. He 

says, “ All apples are not put into puddings 

and pies, are they, mamma? I should so} 
like an apple.” I think he threatens to go} 
and catch some illness if he does not get the | 
apple, and it ends with “ Pretty dear! he has | 
got the apple !” POMANDER. | 


‘Tue Spreir or THe Wye.’—I can remember | 
to have read many years ago, when a boy, 
in a book entitled the Romance of History,’ | 
by Henry Neale, a story called ‘The Spirit of 
the Wye.’ It narrated how a shadowy form | 
was occasionally seen sailing in a boat on the | 
river Wye, near Hereford. Is this tradition | 
lost or forgotten ?—for I have mentioned it to 
several people resident at Hereford, and they | 
have never heard of the legend. 
JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. | 


CiesurNE: Bowes: Warp.—Who were | 
the descendants of Elizabeth Bowes, daughter 
of Sir George Bowes, of Streathlam, co. | 
York, and goddaughter of Queen Elizabeth ? 
Her daughter Elizabeth Hutton married 
Edward or Edmund Cleburne, of Killerby, 
co. York (the eldest son of Thomas Cleburne, 
of Cleburne Hall, co. Westmoreland), whose 
eldest son William, of St. John’s Manor, co. 
Wexford, married Bridgetta, sister or niece 
of Michael Ward, Bishop of Ossory, ob. 1643. 
Any information or printed pedigrees of | 
these families will oblige and be of assistance. | 

Watrer J. BURKE. 


Hamsitey Arms. — The arms of Hambley 
of Cornwall are Sa, on a pale or three! 
torteaux ; the crest, a dolphin haurient azure 
(9 S. v. 92). Harl. MSS. 5871, 2129, 1538, 
1091, give for the Hambly or Hamley arms | 
Arg., three talbots passant az. Harl. MS. 3288 
says Hamley has for coat of arms (quartered 
by Trevylyan) Arg., a chevron between three 
talbots passant sa. Harl. MS. 1080 describes 
this family’s coat of arms as Arg., three talbots | 
sa. What reasons might there be for these 
differences in the arms? Will some one 
learned in heraldic lore explain the remark- 
able connexion between these coats of arms 
and that of Sir Wm. Hollys (presumably of 
Devon), which is Sa., on a bend, between a 
talbot courant in chief and a dolphin naiant 
embowed in base arg., three torteaux ? 

CoRNUBIAN. 


BippuLPH Famity or Broputpa.—Has the 
early pedigree of this old Staffordshire 
family ever been worked out in a scientific | 
manner? There are, of course, various 
pedigrees in Burke’s ‘Commoners’ and 
‘Landed Gentry,’ in Sleigh’s ‘ Leek,’ in the 
‘Visitations of Staffordshire,’ published by 


| 
| 


the Wm. Salt Arch. Soc., and elsewhere, but 
none of these are complete or convincing, 
and various discrepancies occur. I am 
especially desirous of discovering the con- 
nexion with the main line (which I naturally 
assume) of Thomas Bedulf, of Horton, co. 
Staffs, who by his will dated 9 June, 1535, 
and proved at Lichfield 1 December, 1535, 
nominates as one of his overseers “ Richard 


| Bedulf of Bedulf gent.,” the then head of the 


family. Horton and Biddulph are adjoining 
parishes. AveyN Lyett READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands. 


QuEEN CuNEGUNDA.— Wippo, ‘De Vita 
Chunradi Salici’ (p. 442 of the Frankfort 
edition, 1654), tells us that the body of Queen 
Cunegunda (who died in 1038) “in pre- 
positura Lutburg sepultum est.” I should be 
glad to know where this burial-place was. 

Witrrip C. Rosrnson, Hist. 


FitzGeratp Quotation. —In which of 
Edward FitzGerald’s works shall I find the 
following lines ?— 

For like a child, sent with a fluttering light 

To feel his way along a gusty night, 

Man walks the world. Again, and yet again, 

The lamp shall be by fits of passion slain ; 

But shall not He who sent him from the door 
Relight the lamp once more, and yet once more ? 
They were quoted by Mr. Asquith in an 
article in last December's Contemporary 

Review. C. 8. 


Davin Potz, Seconp Bisnorp or 
BOROUGH, DIED 1568.—This Churchman is 
said to have been a relation of Reginald 
Pole, the cardinal. Is it known whether 
any relationship did really exist between 
these two ? t0NALD Dixon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


“Hop THe twic.”—I have it in my mind 
that this expression has at some period been 
in vogue to indicate decease in persons or 
animals. Can any reader put me in the wa 
of tracing the origin of the term, and say if 
it is still used in metropolitan or county 
areas? I have searched many likely shelves 
in vain. CLARKE. 


SEASALTER.—What is the origin of the 
name of this parish, west of Whitstable in 
Kent, and on the Swayle, which separates 
the Isle of Sheppey from the mainland in 
Kent? At the Domesday Survey it is men- 
tioned as “a small burgh called Seseltre.” A 
popular idea is that the place received its 
name from the open salt-pans, for the produc- 
tion of salt by evaporation of the sea-water. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 
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Beglies. 


THE WEST BOURNE. 
(9 §. viii. 517 ; ix. 51, 92.) 

In my former note I produced evidence to 
show that the stream which we convention- 
ally call the Westbourne passed under several 
other names, and I asked for evidence to 
a that it was ever called the “* West 

urne” previous to the nineteenth century. 
The weapons of deduction, inference, and 
analogy have been employed to assail my 

sition, but the irrefragable arm of evidence 
as not yet been produced. 

My note has, however, been fortunate in 
eliciting the valuable and suggestive article 
of Str Herpert Maxwett. I quite agree 
with Str Hersert that the absence of the 
name of West Bourne as the designation of a 
stream in early maps is no proof that the 
stream had no specific name. To my mind 
it affords a probability, but certainly no 
proof. On the other hand, the illustrations 
given by Str H. MAXweELt seem to show 
that, to his mind, the absence of a name at 
the present time affords a probability that in 
early times the stream had a specific name. 
Where there is room for such varying 
opinions the safest course to pursue is to 
accept nothing except on the clearest evi- 

ence.* 

Srr H. MAxweE tt alludes to the case of 
Avon and Esk, and adds, “The specific is for- 
gotten, the generic remains.” In the case of 
the Gade in Hertfordshire, he is doubtless 
right ;+ and if the Thames were not so big its 
name might be forgotten too, for no one talks 
of rowing on the “Thames”; one has an 
afternoon on “the river.” But the numerous 
Avons and Usks, Ouses and Axes, certainly 

* By a curious coincidence, I had written thus 
far (1 February) when the Morning Post was 
brought into my room, and on opening it I found a 
most admirable article by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
entitled ‘Belief and Disbelief,’ which should be 
read and inwardly digested —like all Mr. Lang’s 
writings it contains its own pepsin — by every 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 

+ Norden has some quaint remarks on this river. 
He says: “ Caishoo should import a water, called 
Cais or Caegs, the name, it may bee, of the riuer 
that passeth through this hundred, called Caishoo 
or Caegeshoo hundred, called of Hollenshed Gades 
and pas name to the Gadesdens, where the riuer 
riseth: And so by corruption of pronunciation they 
call it Caishoo for Gadeshoo, Gade river, or else 
is Gades mistaken for Cais or Caegs, and so for 


Caisden or Caegsden pronounced Gadesden, for | 


doubtless, the riuer giueth name to Caishoo or 
Caegshoo, or Gadeshoo-berye” (‘Speculum Britan- 
nix, Herts, ed. 1723, p. 15). Not very conclusive, 
perhaps. 


afford a probability that in early times specific 
names were not so commonly used as generic 
ones. People did not travel much out of 
their own districts, and it was not until com- 
munications were developed that any neces- 
sity was felt for a specific name. No one 
made any mistake as to what was meant by 
the “stream ” or the “ river.” 

As I have just shown in the case of the 
Thames, this habit is not entirely lost at the 
present day. I may perhaps be allowed to 
give a further illustration from my own 
personal experience. On my _ occasional 
visits to London—or “town,” as it is called 
by an analogous process—I usually occupy 
rooms in a house on the east side of Welbec 
Street. One morning, in the course of a 
talk with the landlord—a very intelligent 
man, who has lived many years in the dis- 
trict—on the geology of that part of London, 
he said that from excavations made when 
old houses were pulled down, as was just 
then happening in Bentinck Street, he 
observed that the gravel practically ended 
in the middle of Welbeck Street, and that 
onwards to the “river” the soil consisted of 
gravel mixed largely with mud. I said, “The 
‘river’? What river?” “Oh!” he replied, 
“the bourne.” “Ah,” I rejoined, “I suppose 
you mean the Tyburn.” “ Well, sir,” he said, 
“T suppose you would call it the Tyburn.” 
Now, I may observe en passant, I never would 
call it the Tyburn, except in a conventional 
way, for, with the exception of a doubtful 

assage in a charter of uncertain date, there 
is as little evidence to show that the King’s 
Scholars’ Pond Sewer was ever known as the 
Tyburn as there is that the Ranelagh Sewer 
was ever known as the Westbourne. But 
this, of course, is another question. 

The term “bourne” applied by my land- 
lord to this stream shows that this word has 
not entirely dropped out of the Southern 
English vernacular, and if Str H. MAXWELL 
will turn to Dr. Murray’s dictionary, s.v. 
‘Bourne,’ he will find stronger evidence on 
this point in the shape of a quotation from 
Richard Jefferies’s ‘Wild Life in a Southern 
County,’ 1879, p. 22 :— 

“The villages on the downs are generally on a 
bourne, or winter water-course In summer it is 
a broad winding trench......along whose bed you 
may stroll dryshod In winter the bourne often 
has the appearance of a broad brook.” 


The same invaluable dictionary will also 
show Str H. Maxwett and W. H. B. that 
the second constituent of Westbourne can- 
not be “‘bourn,” a boundary, French borne 
as the word in that sense was first employed 
in English by Lord Berners in his transla- 
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tion of Froissart, 1523 ; then seven times by 
Shakespeare, including the world-wide i 
tation from ‘Hamlet’ cited by W. H. B. ; 
and then apparently not till the eighteenth 
century, the modern use, according to Dr. 
Murray, being probably due to Shakespeare.* 

Mr. T. WiLson questions my supposition, 
which I made on the authority of Bosworth, 
that Westbourne received its name from its 
situation on the west bank of the rivulet. 
“Bourne” is a common termination in East 
Kent, especially round Canterbury, where 
we have Littlebourne, Bekesbourne, Patrix- 
bourne, and Bishopsbourne. There is also 
Northbourne (not Norburn), near Deal, 
which gives its name to a peerage. This is 
a small hamlet, not a stream, though it is 
seated near one. Unfortunately I do not 
know Eastbourne or South Bourne, and 
cannot say whether they are situated on 
streams bearing those names, or whether 
they owe their names to streams called re- 
spectively the East Bourne and the South 
Bourne. Further inquiry into the origin of 
all these names niet throw light on the 
subject. 

The earliest mention of the so-called West 
Bourne occurs in a charter of King .Ethelred, 
A.D. 986, on which Prof. Hales has partly 
founded an interesting paper in the 7’ransac- 
tions of the London and Middlesex Archzeo- 
logical Society, vi. 560. In this charter the 
stream is called “ mezr-burne,” or boundary- 
brook, and rightly so, as it marked the bound- 
ary of the parish of Hampstead. Thence it 
meandered down to Kilburn, a very ancient 
name which is evidently derived from the 
stream, though I have never met with any 
indication that the stream itself was so called. 
And thence to Westbourne, where we will 
leave it, while awaiting the evidence for 
which I asked. W. F. Pripeaux. 


With regard to the word 4ourne, otherwise 
burn, brun, in the sense of limit, boundary, 
may one suggest some further considerations ? 
Bourne has come to mean in our time pretty 
generally in England, and (as Jurn) even 
still more in Scotland, simply a stream or 
rivulet. How has this particular and simple 
meaning come to attach itself so generally to 
this word? May it not possibly be because 
the idea limit, boundary, originally always 
underlay the thought stream, rivulet? and 
this perhaps through the fact that the first 
natural limits and boundaries regarded by 
men would most frequently be streams and 
_* The fact that Shakespeare uses this word seven 
times in a sense unemployed by any of his contem- 


rivulets, which are helpfully common, which 
run through territories in a clear-cut and 
continuous dividing line, and which are 
readily seen from every little eminence. In 
ancient deeds it is often very noticeable how 
greatly limits and boundaries are defined 
even by the smaller water-courses. Webster, 
under ‘Bound, Boundary, x.,’ gives O. Fr. 
borne as a root of that word ; and, as said 
already, he gives borne also as a root of 
“burn,” when that word stands for river, 
rivulet—so that limit, boundary, may clear] 

be called the original underlying idea in both 
cases. It might be saad that where 
streams and rivers give names to our dales 
and valleys, what we call their “ watersheds” 
are in effect their limits and boundaries—so 
that we speak of the district within such a 
watershed as the dale or valley of such and 
such a river. The fiat of nature which 
decreed that water falling upon this side of 
the top of this moorland shall flow, say, to the 
course of the river Aire, while the water 
falling upon that other side shall flow to the 
course of the Wharfe, decreed that the stream 
name should thus likewise form a boundary 
name, so that we still say “Airedale” and 
“Wharfedale” (that is, “Aire’s” -dale and 
“ Wharfe’s ”-dale)—the districts so by name 
apportioned being in effect the boundaries 
and limits of the basins which they drain, 
and thus the districts distinctly assigned— 
dealt out—to those rivers. In the case of 
smaller streams that have not been deemed 
important enough to give names to their 
watersheds, may they not still have served 
as limits and boundaries in themselves— 
inward boundaries only in this case, and not 
both outward and inward ; and, where Journe 
or 4urn is the name received from old time 
for a stream or river, may not that name 
point back to that old function of boundary 
marking? Such a name as #urnley, in 
Lancashire, on the river Zurn or Brun, occurs 
to one as an example. W. H. B. 


Tue First GENTLEMAN OF CoLoUR TO 
RECEIVE KniGuTHoop (9 §, ix. 106).—It may 
be useful to add to the paragraph quoted by 
N.S.S. the following letter, dated 31 January, 
which appeared in the 7'imes over the signa- 
ture of Sir J. W. Carrington :— 

“The late Sir Conrad Reeves, Chief Justice of 
Barbados, was so distinguished and striking a per- 
sonality, and his career was in many respects so 
remarkable, and, indeed, it may be said, unique, 
that I cannot help thinking the readers of the 
Times would like to know something more of him 
than appears in the brief obituary notice which is 
printed in your columns this morning. Perhaps, 


poraries is worthy of notice, 


therefore, you will allow one who for some years 
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enjoyed his friendship—a friendship not unmixed 
with rivalry at the Bar and in the local legislature 
—to bear somewhat fuller testimony to his signal 
worth and achievement. 

“It is not correct to describe him as a ‘negro’ in 
the sense in which that word is used in the West 
Indies. He was a dark man of colour—that is to 
say, of mixed European and African blood. He 
was born in Bar os some eighty years ago in 
very humble circumstances. He began life, with 
little or no advantages of education, as a printer's 
devil. By-and-by he rose to be a reporter. His 
ability and industry in that capacity were so 
marked that his friends made shift to send him to 
England to read for the Bar. After he had been 
‘called’ by the Middle Temple, he returned to his 


sions in other instances besides that on 
which stress is laid by believers in Bacon’s 
authorship of the Shakespearian plays 
as showing that, after becoming one of 
Bacon’s secretaries, he transferred to Bacon 
the striking expression employed of Shake- 
speare in the lines prefixed to the First Folio. 
It has not to m Caowteies been observed 
that this particular expression is not original 
in Jonson. John of Salisbury, in his ‘ Poli- 
craticus’ (ii. 22),a book familiar to scholars of 
Jonson's time, thus speaks of Cicero: “Ile 


native island, and soon acquired a considerable 
practice as an able and eloquent advocate. For | 
some years he abstained from politics, but in 1873 
he was elected to the House of Assembly, where he 
rapidly came to the front. In 1876, at the instance 
of Mr. Pope Hennessy, then Governor of the island, 
he was appointed Solicitor-General. This office, 
however, he held but for a few months, resigning it 
in order to take the leading part in the bitter contest 
between Mr. Hennessy and the local legislature. 
His conduct in that crisis secured for him in a high 
degree the respect and regard of his countrymen. 
Nor, in the result, did it permanently alienate him 
from her Majesty’s Government, for in 1881 he was 
epumates to the higher office of Attorney-General 
of the island. After good service in this post, he 
was advanced in 1886 to the dignity of the Chief 
Justiceship, and not long afterwards received the 
honour of knighthood. In that office he administered 
the law so fairly, so firmly, so courteously, and so 
efficiently as to win in an extraordinary measure 
the esteem, the confidence, and the affection of all 
classes of the community. When he died on the 
Sth inst., the Governor, with the consent of the 
members of the local legislature, accorded him the 
honour of a public funeral, and the sorrow of the 


in ~ Latinitas nostra solo invenit quic- 
quid insolenti Grecie eleganter opponit aut 
prefert.” I should not be surprised to find 
that John himself had taken this from some 
older author; but I have not discovered 
it elsewhere. It is scarcely possible to sup- 
pose that Jonson’s passages are independent 
of that in John of Salisbury: speaking 
of an English writer, he had to couple 
Rome with Greece, and to find an appro- 
priate epithet for Rome to balance “ insolent” 
applied to Greece; and there is nothin 

wonderful in the same epithet, which hac 
satisfied his ear once in this connexion, 
recurring to him in the same connexion on a 
like occasion. It is worth pening out also 
that there is nothing remarkable in the 


| omission of Shakespeare from the ‘Catalogus 


torum’ in the ‘ Discoveries,’ since that 
st of orators only, and does not include 
C.J. W. 


C 


is a li 


poets at all. 
Oxrorp Diocesan Arms (9 §. ix. 68).— 


people of the island was testified by the immense 
number of persons who attended at and witnessed 
the ceremony. In the history of Barbados his will 
always be clarum et renerabile nomen. 

“But there is even a wider point of view from 
which his character and career are interesting. 
So far as my knowledge goes, he is the most dis- 
tinguished man of cglour ever born in the British 
dominions, and it is not too much to describe him 
as the fine flower of that liberal and enlightened 
policy which the mother country practises towards 
the weaker races under her sway.’ 


This is a generous and valuable testimony. 
E. A. Axon, 


Manchester. 


Tower : St. Perer in THE CHarns (9" S. ix. 
146'.—For the ceremony on placing a brass 
tablet in the crypt, having reference to human 
remains there {me ee several years ago, 
see Illustrated London News, 22 February. 

R.US.L 


Ben Jonson's Reverrrions (9 ix. 145). 
—It was pointed out at this reference 
that Ben | meme uses the same phrase 
of different persons on different occa- 


The arms of the diocese are the ancient arms 
'of the priory of St. Frideswide, the church 
|of which is now the cathedral of Oxford, as 
well as the college chapel of the house. 
Antony Wood (‘City of Oxford,’ ed. Clark, 
| ii. 159) testifies that these arms were “not 
| long since extant in several places of this 
monastery,” and are over the monument of 
| Dr. King, the first bishop of Oxford. He 
also shows that the three “ virgins’ heads” 
were probably originally King Didanus, 
Queen Safrida, and their daughter St. Frides- 
wide, the last of whom founded the nunnery 
(as it then was) in the eighth century. 
LocrINIDEs. 


“Gun” (9 §. ix. 106).—Surely philologists 
should welcome with rapture Brutus’s ex- 
ceedingly ingenious etymology of the word 
gun, which is so beautifully convincing, even 
to the simplest beginner. They might save 
themselves much trouble and useless search- 
ing if they applied this method to other 
words. I venture to offer one or two similar 
self-evident elucidations. The word dun is 
evidently “done,” done brown, old pronuncia- 
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tion, neither “dawn” nor “done”; “tun”= 
tone, a vessel which gives a hollow tone; 
“bun ”=done, a cake made of crushed bone. 
As come and some are pronounced “cum” and 
“sum,” so “hum ”=home, a home-sound. 
The new etymology of gun is surely proved 
up to the hilt by the interesting light it 
throws on the abusive expression “son of a 
gun ”=son of a gone person, gone off his 
head, of course, son of a lunatic. 

Possibly the professional jealousy which 
endeavours to make etymology a_ select 
science, protected from the competition of | 


the vulgus by an elaborate hocus-pocus system 


explanations to “find favour with philo- 
logists.” Have they not haughtily condemned 
many equally ingenious etymologies offered 
in olden times by worthy monks and others, 
and covered with ridicule their praiseworthy 
attempts to explain the language in an in- 
telligible way! It is time to protest against 
this pedantic trades-unionism. There may 
bee be many things concealed from the philo- 
ogists and revealed to babes and Brutuses. 
SIMPLICISSIMUS. 


‘Les Laurrers DE Nassau’ (9" §. viii. 464 ; 
ix. 157).—The copy that I have of this book 
bears the date 1612, so it can hardly be a 
translation of the Dutch book published in 
1616. Is there an earlier edition of the Dutch 
text, or is the French edition the original 
one which was afte:wards translated into 
Dutch? Can your correspondent Mr. JoHN 
RapcuiFFe tell me whether the book (either 
in Dutch or French) is one of any authority 
as an historical record ? B. D. 


Sir Nicwoxas Smiru (9 §. viii. 283, 373). 
—Perhaps these references to Chancery Pro- 
ceedings, Car. I., may be useful to your corre- 
spondents on this subject. 

P. 38, 34. The Lady Smith, wife of George 
Parry, Chancellor of Exeter, having bought 
the marriage of her eldest son Nicholas 
Smith for 1,500/. from the Court of Wards, 
and borrowed 500/. to do so and further on 
his marriage with Rosse, daughter of Hester, 
Lady Lambert, her sons Lord Lambert and 
Sir Carew Lambert having taken over the 
bond as Ee of her marriage portion—the 
said Lamberts did not pay, and Lady Smith 
is now threatened with proceedings, which 
she prays the Court to avert. Her brother, 
Sir see. Horsey, of Clifton, Dorset, is 
mentioned. 1628. 

P. 39, 35. The same on behalf of her infant 
children, Ralph and Lettice Smith, claims 
alimony for them under the will of her hus- 


of absurd rules, will not permit such simple 
| 


of which James Walker and Ralph Symes 
were trustees, and also under an indenture 
of 17 Jac. 1. In the answer it is stated that 
her eldest daughter Edith had married 
William Bruton. 

P. 39, 36. The same, with her son James 
Smith, complains that Lady Smith (once 
Grace Bevil, of Cornwall), widow of Sir 
George Smith, of Maddeford, had a right 
of dower on an estate at Ottery St. Mary 
under an indenture of 40 Eliz. made with 
said Sir George and his sons Thomas and 
Nicholas, and had agreed with Nicholas, after 
the death of Sir George and Thomas Smith, 
to give 3 this right, but had never done 
so, whereby the complainants were injured. 
1628. 

R. 15,7. John Richards claims moneys from 
Sir George Parry as executor of his stepson 
George Smith, who with his brother owned 
the manor of Ivedon Penne, Devon. 1648. 
P. 34, 14. Dorothy, Lady Parry, and her son 
John Smith make certain claims on Grace, 
Lady Smith. Also see 8. 15, 22. 

J. H. Parry. 
I wish to thank the gentlemen who have 
replied to my inquiry about this knight 
for the information they have sent. They 
tell me a great deal about his ancestors, 
but I want also to connect him with the 
Smith family of Great Torrington, Canons- 
leigh, parish of Burlescombe, and St. Audries, 
Somerset, from whom I claim descent. If 
Sir Nicholas Smith is really my ancestor, 
as I have been assured, I would only ask for 
about two generations of Smiths to connect 
him with a James Smith, of Great Torrington, 
who married about 1680 Thomasine, daughter 
of a Henry Rowland and Elizabeth Bickford. 
I will ask any one who is kind enough to take 
an interest in this pedigree to look at my 
former letter. Dominick Browne. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Sr. Brravet (9 §S. ix. 9, 30).—The earliest 
occurrence I have met with of St. Briavel’s 
as a place-name is in the Gloucestershire 
Subsidy Roll of 1313, where it is called 
“S’c'us Brewel’.” It is supposed to be the 
name of a Cambro- British saint ; and, indeed, 
there can be little doubt as to this, though a 
very full calendar of the Welsh Church which 
I have compiled from various sources contains 
no mention of such a person. “ Briauail 
filiuas Luuarch” (Briafael ap Llywarch, in 
modern spelling) occurs several times in the 
‘Book of Llandaff’ as the name of a layman 
witnessing various grants of land to that see 
in the tenth century (‘ Liber Landavensis,’ 


band, Sir N. Smith, of Larkbeere, pr. 1622, 


Oxford, 1893, pp. 143, 145, 148, 149, 151, 217). 
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The name is undoubtedly Welsh, and must 
at an earlier period have been “ Briamail.” 
It should be remarked that Western Glou- 
cestershire, historically considered, is more 
Welsh than English. 
Joun Hopson MAtTruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


He was not a Norman, but a Welshman. 
His father was Lumarch and his grandfather 
Tydwr. As son of Lumarch he tests several 
charters (as the grant of Llowes to Bishop 
Oudoceus) about the beginning of the amenik 
century, some four hundred years before 
the Normans came. Briavail’s daughter 
Cenedlon married Arthfaiel ap Ithel, King 
of Gwent. The whole history of the family 
to which he belonged is one of singular 
interest, because it is almost the only 
family of country squires or petty chieftains 
of those early days of which we have notices 
of some six generations, and what adds to 
the interest is that they were earnest agents 
in founding the Christian Church in Mon- 
mouthshire, for there they seem chiefly to 
have lived, though Briavail’s activity was 
extended to Gloucestershire and Radnor- 
shire. One of Briavail’s nephews gave Usk 
to St. Cadoc, and another, who seems to have 
lived in Llansoy, gave a large gift to the 
Bishop of Llandaff down in Glamorganshire, 
apparently, anyhow, not of his own property, 
but bought to give. This man Brychan had 
a son Dingad, who is called St. Dingad and 
founded Dingestow near Monmouth, and his 
son again, St. Gwytherine, founded Llan- 
vetherine in North Monmouthshire. 

Tros. WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton. 


Ancrent Boats (9 S. viii. 366, 407, 507 ; 
ix. 31).—The following appeared in the Morn- 
ing Leader of 31, December, 1901 :— 

“‘An ancient Irish corrack, or canoe boat, has 
been discovered by workmen employed turf-cutting 
in a bog near Tuam, and the find is to be dispatched 
to-morrow ria Limerick to be placed in a royal 
museum at Dublin. The corrack, which is in a 

ood state of preservation, was found several feet 
low the surface. It measures 52 ft. long, and the 
Great Southern and Western Railway Company 
have provided a special double compartment for 
its conveyance to Dublin, where it will be placed 
among the other Celtic relics in the museum.” 
W. Curzon Yeo. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


TINTAGEL (8 §S. i. 434).—A correspondent 
at this reference asks whether this word and 
Tintageux in Sark have the same meaning, 
whether that meaning is “the Devil’s Castle,” 
and whether the word is in both cases of 


believe, been answered. Borrow, in ‘ Wild 
Wales,’ says that Tintagel means “‘ the house 
in the gill of the hill,’ a term admirably de- 
scriptive of the situation of the building,” 
and scouts the idea that it means “the castle 
of guile, as the learned have said it does.” 
According to his derivation, the first part 
of the word, therefore, is the Welsh ty=a 
house (old Welsh tig, Greek réyos) combined 
with the preposition yn=in. But according 
to Mr. Ward (‘Thorough Guide to North 
Devon and North Cornwall’) Tintagel is a 
corruption of Dundagel, and means “the 
impregnable hill fort.” Which is, or is either, 
correct ? J. P. Lewis. 


Lapy Mary Tupor (9" S. viii. 484 ; ix. 72). 
—“The Peerage of England. Second edition. 
London, 1710. Printed by G. F. for Abel 
Roper and Arthur Collins, at the Black-Boy 
in Fleetstreet,” has the following on p. 27 :— 

*“*A daughter of K. Charles If. by Mrs. Mary 
Davis. Mary, surnam’d Tudor, born 1673 (was 
brought up under the Government and Tuition of 
Anne Countess Marshal, Wife of the Earl-Marshal 
of Scotland) ; to whom the King gave the Surname 
of Tudor; married Francis Lord Ratcliff, at that 
time, Son and Heir to Francis, Earl of Derwent- 
water, whom he succeeded in the Earldom.” 

A reference in the margin is made to Der- 
wentwater, under which heading on p. 332 
we find 

“To him succeeded Francis, his Son and Heir, 
anno 1696, who, in his Father’s Life, married the 
ady Mary Tudor, Natural Daughter of King 
Charles II. (begotten on the Body of Mrs. Mary 
Davis) by whom he had Issue, James Lord Rat- 
cliffe, son and Heir, now Earl of Derwentwater, 
born 1695.” 


Hersert SouTuam. 
Shrewsbury. 


“Omneity”: “ Omntety ” S. ix. 127).— 
find “Omneity, the allness, or all being of 
a thing,” in the ‘ English Dictionary,’ by “ E. 
Coles, School Master and Teacher of Tongue 
of Foreigners,” London, 1692. Dr. John Ash, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of the English Language,’ 
1776, says it is derived from the Latin omnis, 
all, the state of containing all things. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Oniver” (9 S. ix. 127).—There is a serial 
story now running through the (Quiver, 
entitled ‘Nebo the Nailer,’ by the Rev. S8. 
Baring-Gould, in which reference is con- 
tinually being made to what the writer calls 
the “ollifer.”. The mechanism of the instru- 
ment is fully described, but whether the 
details given of the invention are fiction or 
fact I am unable to say. Joun T. Pace. 


These queries have not, I 


Celtic origin. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
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Perer Perr (3™ S. x. 127).—Though it be 
along call from 1866 to 1902, some readers 
may be interested in the following lines con- 
cerning Charles IL.’s shipwright. They occur 
in the Third Part of the ‘Collection of Poems 
on Affairs of State,’ London, 1689, no printer’s 
name. I see that the ‘D.N.B.’ ascribes the 
verses to Marvel, the accuracy of which I am 
inclined to doubt :— 

After this loss, to rellish discontent, 

Some one must be accus’d by Punishment. 

All our miscarriages on Pe/t must fall ; 

His Name alone seems fit to answer all. 

Whose Counsel first did this mad War beget ? 

Who all Commands sold thro’ the Navy? Pet. 

Who would not follow when the Dutch were bet? 

Who treated out the time at Bergen’ Pett. 

Who the Dutch Fleet with Storms disabled met, 

And rifling Prizes, them neglected’? Pe/t. 

Who with false News prevented the Gazette ’ 

The Fleet divided? Writ for Rupert’ Pett. 

Who all our Seamen cheated of their Debt ? 

And all our Prizes who did swallow? Peff. 

Who did advise no Navy out to set ? 

And who the Forts left unrepair'd? Pe/f. 

Who to supply with Powder, did forget 

Languard, Sheerness, Gravesend, and Upnor? Pett, 

Who all our Ships expos’d in Chathams Net? 

Who shouid it be but the Phanatick Pett ? 

Pett, the Sea Architect, in making Ships, 

Was the fi:st cause of all these Naval slips: 

Had he not built, none of these faults had bin ; 

If no Creation, there had been no Sin. 

Some of this resembles the Fitzgerald poem 

in ‘ Rejected Addresses’ :— 

Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise? 

Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ? 
Ricuarp H. Taornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Louis PHILIPPE AND FAMILY AT THE “STar 
AND Garter,” Ricumonp (9 ix. 129).— 
Louis Philippe and his queen arrived at 
Newhaven on 3 March, 1848; on the following 
day they travelled by rail to Croydon, and 
drove thence direct to Claremont. The 
children had arrived in England earlier, 
and stayed at East Sheen, but they juined 
the royal party at Croydon on 4 March, 
and went with them to Claremont. Many 
interesting particulars and pictures are 
in the Jllustrated London News, 
March, 1848, pp. 166, 176, 179, 206. 

W. Cc. B 


Grecory Lewis Way (9 S. ix. 128).— 
This gentleman was the second son of Lewis 
Way, Esq., of Old Court House, Richmond, 
Surrey, and Denham Place, Bucks, a director 
of the South Sea Company and President of 
Guy’s Hospital, by his fourth wife Sarah, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Payne, vicar of 
Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, and sister of 
Frances, Countess of Northampton. He was 


born in 1756, and married 9 December, 1779, 
Ann Frances, daughter of the Rev. William 
Paxton, rector of Taplow, Bucks, by whom 
he had four sons and two daughters. He 
died 26 April, 1799, aged forty-three. Major- 
General Sir Gregory Holman Bromley Way, 
K.C.B., was a son of Mr. G. L. Way’s elder 
half-brother, Benjamin Way, M.P. for Brid- 
port and President of Guy’s Hospital (1740- 
1808), and not of Mr. Lewis Way, as stated 
by Mr. WALTER JERRoLD. I think Mr. G. L. 
Way should have found a place in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ as he was one of the most culti- 
vated men of his time. In his translation of 
Le Grand’s ‘Fabliaux’ he was associated 
with George Ellis, who saw the work through 
the press. The book-plate described by Mr. 
JERROLD is, of course, a creation of the fancy, 
illustrative of Mr. Way’s chivalric tastes. 
W. F. Prrpeavux. 


Much information res cting the Rev. 
Lewis Way will be found in 5“ §. xi. 349, 
453, under thehead of ‘ Palingenesia, the World 
to Come,’ being the title of a work written 
by him, published in 1824. Consult also 
7% §. i. 87, 137, under the name of Lewis 
Way. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Earty Horets or Rome (9 §. ix. 105).— 
lfred the Great may probably be added to 
the list of illustrious Sootchanen who, like 
Rahere and St. Thomas of Canterbury, have 
at one time or another lodged in the quarter 
of S. Spirito. Alfred, when only four years 
old, was sent to Rome in 853 by his father, 
where the Pope, Leo IV. (although he was 
¥thelwulf’s youngest son), hallowed him 
king. His father Athelwulf, King of the 
West Saxons, made his own pilgrimage 
thither in 855, and, returning the next year, 
brought A‘lfred back to England with him. 
They would, doubtless, inhabit the quarter 
already well known to them through the 
residence therein of their ancestors, Kings 
Ine and Crdwalla. Alfred ever remained 
a devoted son of Holy Church, Prof. Earle, 
indeed, considering the double-sceptred figure 
of cloisonné enamel, which forms the interior 
of the Elfred Jewel, to be the conventional 
effigy of Christ’s Vicar and Vicegerent upon 
A. R. Bay.ey. 


Arms or Marriep Women (9 S. ix. 28 
113).—I think there can be no doubt as to 
the correctness of Guillim’s dictum that a 
widow cannot bear her husband's arms 
unimpaled, nor yet her own paternal coat. 
Neither can she bear them impaled, except 
on a lozenge with a black background to 
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the dexter side, and that for the obvious 
reasons mentioned by Guillim, and cited by 
Mr. Rapcuirre. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 


Royat Personaces (9 ix. 89).—Louisa 
Anne, born at Leicester House, died at Carlton 
House, buried 21 May, 1768, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Elizabeth Caroline, born at Norfolk House 
St. James’s Square, died at Kew, buriec 
14 September, 1759, in Westminster Abbey. 

Frederic William, born at Leicester House, 
died there, or at Savile House, which 
adjoined it. 

he Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, 
both born at Leicester House ; the former 
died at Cumberland House, Pall Mall. 

Augusta, Duchess of Brunswick, born at 
St. James’s Palace, died at Spring Gardens. 

Reference is made in Mrs. Delany’s ‘ Life 
and Correspondence’ to the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s marriage. She writes, 28 May, 1773, 
as follows :— 

“When evidences were ask’d for, none were to 
be had ; no register! no certificate, and no witness; 
the person that married them dead, and nothing 
remain’d but the oath of the D. and Dss. of G. that 
they were married.”—Vol. iv, p. 507. 

Anne, Princess Royal, born 22 October, 
1709, in Hanover. 

Mary, Princess of Hesse Cassel, born 
22 February, 1723, at Leicester House; 
married at Cassel ; died 14 June, 1771. 

Louisa, Queen of Denmark, born 7 Decem- 
ber, 1724, at Leicester House; married at 
Copenhagen ; died 8 December, 1751. 

melia Sophia died at her house in Harley 
Street, corner of Cavendish Square. 

Caroline Elizabeth died at St. James’s 
Palace. 

George William died at Kensington Palace. 

Prince Octavius was buried 10 Tes, 1782 

Prince Alfred died at Windsor, buried 
27 August, 1783. 

These two princes were removed from 
Westminster to Windsor 10 February, 1820. 

These dates are gleaned from Chester's 
‘Registers of Westminster Abbey,’ Hare's 
* Walks in London,’ Miss Tytler’s ‘Six Royal 
Ladies of the House of Hanover, Mrs. 
Delany’s ‘ Life,’ ‘ D.N.B.,’ &e. 

T. Cotyer-Fercusson. 


CLIIL. (9 S. ix. 88).—I beg to refer Mr. 
R. J. WALKER to pp. 164-6 of the Rev. J. H. 
Lupton’s ‘ Life of Dean Colet’ (1887). It 
would seem that a memorandum in Colet’s 
handwriting is in existence, which apparently 
throws some light on his selection of the 
number 153. It is to be found on the fly-leaf 


of a MS. copy of Colet’s ‘Statutes’ now in 
the British Museum Library (Add. and Eger- 
ton MSS., 8. 6274), and is quoted by Mr. 
Lupton as follows: “ Of halidages and halfe 
halydayes all noumbred togyder in whiche 
ys no teachinge ther be yn the hole yere 
vii and xiij.” Presumably this is the only 
evidence extant directly referring to the 
number 153. It seems as though the draught 
of fishes theory has been seized upon and 
made to do duty simply because of its coinci- 
dence. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“ BARRACKED” 8. ix. 63).—Mr. YARROW 
BaLpock questions whether “ barracking” 
(i.e, a word so spelt) can be “an elongated 
form of ‘barking’”; yet is not the word 
“larrikin” or “larrakin” usually allowed 
to be only an elongated form of “lark- 
ing”? The latter word, by-the-by, in 
the sense in which it is often used by us 
now, does not seem to figure in the older 
dictionaries I have at hand. In them the 
only meaning given is catching larks. May 
we not therefore conclude that “larking” 
in the later sense is only a corrupted 
form of the N.C. “laking” (or, to be 
exact, and to give to the word its full N.C. 
sound, “Ja-Aking”)? If so, the first vowel in 
that word has evidently undergone that 
lowering of tone which has altered the 
character of the sound in so many of our 
words that they become almost unrecogniz- 
able. “La-aking” is the N.C. word for 
“not working.” A mill-hand may not be 
“playing” in the S.C. sense; but he is 
faking "(and that amounts to “ playing” 
in the N.C. sense) when not steadily at work— 
in that position, in fact, which is rather apt 
to produce (in young men)a “larky” frame 
of mind, and eventually, perhaps, a “ larri- 
kin” or “larrakin” person in the colonial 
sense. BoscoMBRosa. 


Bricks (9 §. viii. 404, 449, 528).—In a 
valuable article by the late Mr. G. E. Street 
on ‘Brickwork in the Middle Ages’ (Church 
Builder, 1863, pp. 53-64) the north porch of 
Lubeck Cathedral is described as 
“a thirteenth-century addition of two bays in 
depth, with groining piers of clustered shafts with 
sculptured capitals, and a many-shafted doorway 
of the best character. Its interior is probably 
mainly of stone, but the exterior is all of brick. 
The archway is boldly moulded, and above it is a 
horizontal arcaded corbel table, stepped up in the 
centre to admit the arch. The ake is boldly 


arcaded upon shafts, and has a stepped corbel table, 
with a double line of moulded bricks above it next 
to the tiles. A couple of simple open arches are 
pierced in each side wall, and there are flat pilasters 


at the angles. In the gable enclosed within the 
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arcading are some circular openings, one of which 
is cusped with small foliations formed of brick. 
The moulded bricks in the main arch are of two 
kinds only, one a large boltel, the other a large 
hollow, and these, arranged alternately with plain 
square-edged bricks, produce as much variety as is 
needful. The jamb of the doorway is of plain 
bricks, built with square recesses, in which 
detached stone shafts are placed. The capitals 
throughout are of stone with simple foliage.” 


J. Hotp—EN MacMIcHakt. 


Wuirs IN THE House or Commons (8 §S. 
iv., V., Vi., Vii., viii.).—A recently published 
pamphlet by Mr. George Walpole, entitled 

House of Commons Procedure ; with Notes 
on American Practice,’ is responsible for the 
following :— 

“Origin of the term ‘Whip.’—This has been 
traced to a sally of Burke’s in 1768, during the 
trouble over the election of Wilkes. Ministers 
sent messengers to bring back their supporters 
from the North of England, and even from France. 
Burke compared an official thus sent to the 
‘whipper in’ of a pack of foxhounds.” 

EvVERARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ UTILiITARIAN” (9 vii. 425).—As sup- 
plementary to what is said at this reference, 
it may be mentioned that Mahony uses 
“Utilitarian” freely in his quaint and 
scholarly ‘ Reliques of Father Prout.’ At the 
opening of the chapter on the ‘Songs of 

rance, contributed to Fraser’s Magazine in 
1834, he applies the epithet to Sir John 
Bowring, who was then engaged on his com- 
mercial inquiry on the Continent. He scouts 
the proceedings of such an emissary as 
futile, and roundly asserts that they forcibly 
illustrate “that sad mixture of imbecility 
and ostentation too perceptible in all the 
doings of Utilitarianism.” Here, then, is the 
abstract term itself, used, of course, with a 
pur different from that which it was 
made to serve twenty years afterwards by 
John Stuart Mill, but still fully developed 
and ready to be turned to account. Mill's 
note, in aon. ii. of ‘ Utilitarianism,’ remains 
defensible from his point of view, but such 
a statement as that made in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary.’ viz., that “ Utilitarianism is 
# word coined by John Stuart Mill,” will 
henceforth need to be modified. 

THomMAs BayNeE. 


CHESELDEN, RADCLIFFE, AND PRIDMORE 
(9 S. viii. 65).—I am indebted to the vicars 
of Somerby, Leicestershire, and of Braunston, 
Rutlandshire, to Mr. JosepH Mr. 
Hoirnouse, and Mr. Vere L. OLIver 
for information. William Cheselden, son of 
George Chisseldine, gent., and Deborah his 
wife, was baptized “October ye 26th, 1688,” 


at Burrough, Leicestershire, and was one of 
at least eight children. Is anything known 
of Peter Cheselden, born 24 September, 1696, 
and afterwards of Leicester, surgeon? He 
was a brother of William Cheselden. Peter 
Cheselden married and had issue. Was the 
Rev. Edward Cheselden, M.A., J.P., rector 
of West Charlton, Somersetshire, and of 
Somerby, Leicestershire, who married Jane 
daughter of the Rev. William Dodd, one of 
the children of Peter Cheselden? The Rev. 
Edward Cheselden died 9 June, 1780, + 
fifty-eight, and had a son Edward Cheselden, 
who died 10 November, 1804, aged fifty-five, 
and a daughter Wilhelmina Jane, who 
married John Suffield Brown, of Leesthorpe, 
in the parish of Pickwell, and died 31 Janu- 
ary, 1832, aged eighty-three. I fail to trace 
any descendant in the male line of the family 
of Cheselden, formerly of Uppingham, Braun- 
ston, Ridlington, Burrough, Somerby, Man- 
ton, Melton Mowbray, or of any other place. 
James Weltden Roberts, of Thurnby, and 
lord of the manor of Thorpe Langton, is 
given as having married Mary, only daughter 
of Richard Cheselden, of Melton Mowbray, 
and Elizabeth (Nedham, of Gaddesby), his 
wife, and as having had issue. 
REGINALD STEWART BopDINGTON. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Tue Source or THE SEveN Aces (9% §, 
ix. 46).— 

Who in his cradle by his childish crying 

Presageth his mishaps. 
Lodge in the above seems to have the words 
of Sidney in his mind :— 

Which cries first borne, the presage of his life. 

* Arcadia.’ 

At a later time Shakspeare wrote :— 

When we are born we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fools. * King Lear.’ 
Shakspeare’s description of the seven ages 
appears to me something like the lines in 

orace’s ‘ Ars Postica’ beginning :— 

Reddere qui voces jam scit puer. 

Horace is not comparing the world to a 
stage, but he passes the ages of man in 
review. E. YARDLEY. 


GAzeTTEER (3 §. iv. 25).—Many years 
have elapsed since a query appeared at the 
above reference asking for the origin of the 
word “gazetteer” as applied to a geogra- 
phical dictionary. The explanation is given in 
the ‘New English Dictionary. The word 
was first used by L. Echard in 1704 in the 
preface to the edition published in that year 
of his ‘Gazetteer’s or Newsman’s Interpreter, 
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being a Geographical Index.’ Echard says in 
the preface, “The kind Reception the Gazet- 
teer has met with...... induced us to go on 
with a second Part.” In 1751 there appeared 
a work entitled ‘ England’s 


“Rout” (9 8. ix. 65).—To the citations of 
“rout” I beg to add the following earlier 
examples :— 

1782. * And, as I have a frank and a subject, I 
will leave my bothers, and write you and my dear 
brother Molesworth a little account of a rout I 
have just been at, at the house of Mr. Paradise.” — 
‘Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay,’ ii. 89 
(London, Henry Colburn, 1854, 7 vols.). 

1775. *‘ He told us that the Prince was to dine 
with Lord Buckingham and a multitude of others, 
and begged the concert might not wait for him, as 
he was obliged to go in for a few minutes to Lady 
Harrington's before he came, it being her Rou 
Day.” —‘ The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 94 
(London, George Bell & Sons, 1889, 2 vols.). 

You 've heard of my Lady Bunbutter, no doubt, 

How she loves an Assembly, Fandango, or Row ; 

No Lady in London is half so expert 

At a snug private Party, her Friends to divert. 

The New Bath Guide,’ p. 97 (London, 
J. Dodsley, 1766). 
E. P. Merrirr. 

Boston, U.S. 


See ‘The Faithful Bird,’ by Wm. Cowper, 
“ Fandango, ball, and rout”; and ‘Our Ball,’ 
by Praed, “ Miss Hyacinth threatens a rout.” 

J. R. FrrzGeracp. 


L. L. K. in his note talks of “ rout-chairs ” 
being advertised by West-End caterers. In 
the East-End we talk of “rout-seats,” and 
you will find the word listed among the many 
articles hirable for parties, &c., from catering 
firms. These “rout-seats” are long forms, 
the seatings of which are made of cane. They 
usually afford accommodation for six persons. 
I presume the reason these are used at public 
dinners is that they can be more expeditiously 
handled and stacked up than chairs, and 
also because they form excellent sittings for 
those who are tired of waltzing, &c., at the 
balls that generally follow on at these 
functions. M. L. R. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


The word comes into the old epigram :— 
Marriage, as some men say and old men note, 

Is like some public feast or common rout, 
Where those that are without would fain get in, 
And those that are within would fain get out. 


H. A. Sr. J. M. 


In 1857, when I resided in Derbyshire, 
‘Rout Polka’ was the title of a pianoforte 
piece which I heard strummed in every house. 

Cuaries A. Feperer. 

Bradford. 


“Fra” (9 S. iv. 436, 507; v. 51, 158; 
vi. 378 ; vii. 33, 177; viii. 531; ix. 96).—The 
term “frail,” or more commonly “flail,” is 
applied to a bag made of brown cord, such 
as is used by women for shopping. The word 
is so employed, at least, by people who belon 
to East Monmouthshire. I have not hear 
itin London. Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


MARKOE oR Marcou Famity: Recorps or 
Nevis, St. Eustatius, anp Santa Cruz 
(9 8. ix. 87).— Possibly the following extract 
from Capt. J. H. Lawrence-Archer’s ‘ Monu- 
mental Inscriptions of the British West 
Indies,’ p. 188, may be of use to Mr. Wapz, 
viz.,““ New West Ground (Kingston),” Jamaica, 
“Francis Marcaud, who obit [sic] April 29th, 
1826, aged 77 years.” Geo. 8. Cary. 

Laurel Lodge, Terenure, co. Dublin. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


History of the Church of England. By R. W. 
Dixon, D.D. Vols. V. and VI. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 

Ir is the too common fate of any literary work 

projected on a scale of unusual magnitude that it 

is left a fragment. If the compasses be extended 
too widely at the start the proposed circle never 
gets described, and only a partial arc suggests 
what the completed orb might have been, time and 
material favouring. But the life of the artist is all 
too brief for the exacting longitude of art. So it 
has proved with Canon Dixon’s copious ‘ History 
of the Church of England.’ Taking the abolition 
of the Roman jurisdiction as his starting-point, in 
his first three volumes he gave us (1881-84) the 
history of Church affairs under Henry VIII. and 

Edward VI; in 1890 appeared the fourth volume, 

devoted to the short reign of Mary (see 5 §8. x. 

119; 6 S. iii. 399); and now we have the fifth and 

sixth volumes—which are also, alas! to be the last 

—published two years after his death, and covering 

pm the first twelve years of Elizabeth’s reign. 

The “‘ spacious days” p the great queen no doubt 

demanded a spacious canvas, and Canon Dixon had 

no lack of interesting matter wherewith to give it 
life and colour. He loved an ample stage to set out 
his stirring drama with due effect, and here he has 
to deal with a critical period, when the National 
Church assumed its present form, and gained new 
life by being severed —_ the Roman Curia, which, 
with hasty improvidence, itself did the severing. 
Canon Dixon is well known to have been a diligent 
explorer of ancient muniments, and he supplies 
abundance of “ justificative pieces” to establish all 
his conclusions, which are eminently fair and 
judicial. Whole pages from contemporary sermons 
or forgotten pamphlets are made to give actuality 
and local colour, as well as authentication, to the 
events chronicled. Indeed, if a trustworthy and 
impartial account of the Reformation in England 
is desired, we know not where it can be found 
sooner than here. Elizabeth’s and Cecil’s astute 
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policy of holding the balance between the conflict- 
ing extremes of Church parties is skilfully depicted, 
and we commiserate the hard lot of good Arch- 
bishop Parker, who was employed as the necessary 
cat to draw the chestnut of Uniformity out of the 
fire, so that his royal patron might not burn her 
fingers. Among the points incidentally cleared up 
is the disuse of the title “‘Supreme Head of the 
Church,” which died out with Henry VIIL., it 
having been repealed in the first year of Mary 
and Philip and never afterwards revived. The 
*“ Nag’s Head” fable is shown to be not even ben 
trovato, and is traced up to its first concoction in 
1604 in Holywood’s ‘ De Investiganda Vera ac Visib. 
Christi Ecclesia.’ The same conclusion is arrived 
at as in Dr. Gee’s ‘* Elizabethan Clergy and the 
Settlement of Religion,’ that the Reformation 
movement was so thoroughly national that not 
more than 200 out of 9,400 parish priests were 
deprived for not accepting it. 
garding Canon Dixon’s work from a literary 
int of view, we cannot say we are admirers of 
is style, although we are aware that we here 
dissent from the judgment of many competent 
critics. He uses words in a slovenly manner some- 
times, with a want of precision and choice which 
we should not have expected from one who was also 
a considerable poet. We may give two instances. 
He speaks of a declaration which “bears the 
images of the hammers wherewith it was forged.” 
He tells of a poor comedy “ which descended to 
midnight, but not to posterity. meaning, we sup- 
pose, that it lasted till midnight, but has not 
survived to our own times. Occasionally, indeed, 
the sentences are so peculiar as to remind one of 
a foreigner writing in an unaccustomed language. 
Thus, Plizabeth’s “charm lay in the feminine 
quality which met all men with that which seemed 
the partner of their several tastes, resembling that 
which they preferred, and yet not the double, but the 
counterpart and completion of it.” Again: “ Ire- 


land will be difficultly = ony in obedience...... For | 


France, try for peace ; kindle religious controversy. | 
Scotland the same: augment the 7 of them who | 


incline them to good religion: and fortify Berwick 
and get demilances. Ireland wants some money 
spent on it. How is the alteration to be done?” 
“Awaking spicery of conscience,” ‘“‘an incident 
in midst exemplifying” something, are crabbed 
phrases; and such archaisms as “regiment” for 
régime or rule, and “‘ they perused the rest of the 
diocese,” are at least unusual. A sentence like the 
following stands self-condemned: ‘‘ This cleansing 
of temples, taking place the most part about Bar- 
tholomew tide ; on the eve, the day, the day after 
the day of St. Bartholomew, may be said to make 
a Rertholomenn era in our somal an era to which 
the epithet that denotes the colour of darkness 
may be considered inappropriate.” Among verbal 
eccentricities we mark an “abscondite” clerk 
(something new for Dr. Murray), “ inter-religion,” 
“to nonconform,” “‘ martyric” boldness, a mani- 
fest” (for manifesto). ‘* Romanensian” does not 
seem to us a happy substitute for Romanizer, nor 
“Calvinian” for Calvinist, nor ‘“parochs” for 
parochial clergy, nor “executor” at Holy Com- 
munion for celebrant. After these we hardly stag- 
gered at reading that “* the queen besigned, as some 
say, to exhibit her reformation in a fair aspect to 
the foreign world” ; but, as Dr. Murray again fails 
us here, we are charitable enough to bellove that 
this is only a misprint. 


These volumes have been seen through the press 
by the author’s friend Dr. Henry Gee, who under- 
took the laborious task of verifying all the citations 
taken from documents in the Record Office and 
yublic libraries. Quotation marks to define the 
yeginning of an important passage which ends on 
vol. v. p. 22 are missing, leaving its extent quite 
ambiguous. The index is excellent. 

Arundel Hymns, and other Spiritual Praises. 
Chosen and edited by Henry, Duke of Norfolk, 
and Charles T. Gatty, F.S.A. 

Turse hymns, intended for the use of Catholics, 

are published with Papal permission and with an 

introductory letter from Pope Leo XIII. They 
are wholly from Roman Catholic writers. The 

Latin in many cases accompanies the English text. 

As a rule the compositions are more notable for 

devoutness than for poetical facility. The volume 

Spams by the editors, 3, Queen Street, May- 

air. 


A CLosE study of the political articles in the 
leading reviews can scarcely be recommended to 
those of a nervous temperament. Time was when 
it was part of the scheme that those who frightened 
us with prospects of invasions, coalitions against 
us, and every form of European complication, used 
to sign their own names, so that we might judge as 
to the value of their opinions. Those days are long 
past, and those who now set before us the inevitable 
results of our modern actions employ pseudonyms 
implying the possession of oracular wisdom and 
unequalled sources of information, but so far as 
regards their identity veil their heads in the 
obscurity of the clouds whence they fulminate. 
The temptation to deal with these prophets of evil 
has never been strong, and is now weaker than 
ever. For different reasons we cannot discuss Sir 
Henry Thompson’s thoughtful contribution to the 
Fortnightly, ‘The Unknown God.’ Mr. G. 
Powell’s ‘ The Care of Books’ appeals very directly 
to our readers, and may, ae be warmly com- 
mended to them. Concerning the wisdom of what 
he says there is no doubt. His are, however, 
counsels of perfection. It is well to have the advice 
given by the Marquis of Macciucca to frequenters 
of the Shears. though some of the counsels, such as 
“Do not steal the books,” belong to elementary 
forms of morality. M. Maeterlinck, now a frequent 
writer in the Yor/night/y, has an article on ‘ Our 
Past,’ and is as fantastically ingenious and para- 
doxical as needs be wished. A line or two from 
this will suffice: ‘‘* The past is past,’ we say, and 
it is false; the past is always present: ‘We have 
to bear the Sesion of our past,’ we sigh, and it is 
false; the past bears our burden.” This is the 
right butterwoman’s rate to market, and a con- 
tinuance of it will almost console us for the loss of 
*Proverbial Philosophy.’ Miss Elizabeth Robins 
writes on ‘ Pleasure Mining.’ The nature of her 
communication seems scarcely indicated in her 
title. Miss Janet Hogarth discusses ‘ Lucas Malet’s 
Novels.’—In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Walter 
Frewen Lord berates Thackeray as ‘ The Apostle of 
Mediocrity.’ We will leave others to answer this 
railer, and wait with some curiosity to see how large 
a nest of hornets he will bring about his ears. The 
article is not written in banter, but is as serious as 
it can be. Mr. Claude Phillips speaks strongly, as 
is but due, on the ‘ Increasing Export of England’s 
Art Treasures.’ This is a difficult subject, and will 
become more so as times goon. The great English 
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portraits should, of course, be kept in England, but 
who is to keep them in presence of American com- 
petition ? Mr. ty i Gwynn eulogizes eloquently 
The Masque of *‘ Ulysses.”’ Mr. W.S. Lilly writes 
*Concerning Ghost Stories,’ and the Countess of 
Jersey deals with ‘The Young English Girl Self- 
portrayed.’ The whole constitutes an admirable 
number, which unfortunately we get too late 
to be able to do full justice to its contents.— 
A curious and not altogether agreeable effect is 
obtained in the Pall Mall in the reproduction of 
the ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ by Velasquez, which 
serves as frontispiece. A character-study of Presi- 
dent Loubet, by Ada Cone, declares him to be the 
first President of the French Republic who has 
realized completely the democratic ideal of a chief 
magistrate. No very intimate knowledge of Presi- 
dent Loubet seems to be possessed by the writer. 
*The Real Siberia,’ by Mr. John Foster Fraser, is 
an account by an American of a Siberia in which 
in September he was frizzled with heat and munched 
by mosyuitoes. In the coldest winter, even, the 
ylace is described as not destitute of attraction. 
The views seem to us the chief feature of the con- 
tribution. Mr. Walter Maunder has a valuable 
and scientific article on the moon, which also 
is well illustrated. Mrs. Gallup contributes 
her account of Bacon’s bi-literal cipher. This 
leaves matters where they were, so far as 
Bacon’s claim to be every one is concerned, and 
requires closer investigation than we are at 
present able to bestow. An account of Chancellor 
von Biilow may be read with interest. —‘The 
Heart of England,’ in Scribner's, gives some 
striking pictures of the life of labour in London, 
near London Bridge, and in the port of London. 
The views are taken from all sorts of places, 
including a balloon, and are very impressive to 
those most familiar with the spots depicted. The 
third instalment appears of ‘ The American “‘ Com- 
mercial Invasion” of Europe.’ Very interesting, 
both as regards designs and letterpress, is Miss 
Wharton’s ‘Sanctuaries of the Pennine Alps.’ To 
the charms of the waters of the Lago d’ Orla we 
have long been sensible. In defiance of authority, 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis calls a story of his 
*The Bar [sic] Sinister.’ The fiction, with which 
we are unable to deal, is excellent.—Mr. J. W. 
Mackail, an elegant scholar, sends to the Cornhill 
a rendering of the scenes between Calypso and 
Odysseus, or Ulysses, as, after the example of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, the wanderer is called. The 
passages translated are from the fifth book, lines 
48-224, and the metre resembles that of the 
quatrain of Omar Khayyam. “An Old Fogey” 
contrasts the Bohemia of yesterday with that of 
to-day. Part xiv. of ‘A Londoner’s Log-Book’ 
holds out the promise of a contested election in 
Stuccodem. Lady Grove deals with ‘ Social Sole- 
cisms,’ without, however. quite understanding her 
subject. General Meunsell. C.B., gives his remi- 
niscences of the Punjaub campaign. Mrs. Moffat, 
in ‘On Safari,’ describes life in Central Africa. 
* What is “ Popular Poetry” ?’ by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
leaves us still a little in the dark.—Mr. Hudson’s 
articles on natural history in Longman’s are always 
ood, and ‘Selborne Revisited’ is one of the best. 
t inspires a strong desire to follow in the writer’s 
track. ‘Canvassing in 1832’ is brightly written. 
Mrs. Clement Shorter tells pleasantly in verse the 
opening of the story of King Cophetua. Mr. Lang 
is once more admirable in Oat the Sign of the Ship, 


the most entertaining, although the most personal, 
of the miscellanea contributed to magazines.—Canon 
Wood, in the Gentleman’s, writes on ‘ Arthur, 
“ King of England,”’ by which, we are told, is not 
to be understood the famous husband of Guinevere, 
but the Prince Arthur who married Katherine of 
Arragon and never came into his kingdom. Mr, 
Charles Wilkins writes on ‘The King of the 
Dandies’ without ever apparently having read the 
‘Dandyism and G. Brummel’ of Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, the best thing ever written on the subject. 


CHARLES KENT, an old contributor to our columns, 
who died on the 23rd of February, was born in 
London on the 3rd of November, 1823, and was the 
son of William Kent, R.N., who was born at the 
old Government House, Sydney, on December 23rd, 
1799. At the early age of twenty-two Charles 
Kent became editor of the Sun evening news- 
paper, and from 1874 to 1881 he edited the Weekly 
Register. He was a contributor to the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ and the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and was an authority on the works of 
Leigh Hunt, Lytton, and Charles Dickens. In 
*N. & Q.’ for September 4th, 1875, he wrote an 
interesting reply to Mr. TowNsHEND MAYER in 
reference to Lord Lytton’s introduction of several 
of his contemporaries in his ‘ King Arthur.’ Kent's 
long life was devoted to literature, and in recog- 
nition of his services a Civil List pension of 1002. a 
year was conferred upon him. He was one of the 
most lovable of men, and the inscription he caused 
to be placed on Leigh Hunt’s tomb might well find 
a place on his—‘* Write me as one who loves his 
fellow-men.” We who knew him say of him, as 
Leigh Hunt said, “ Right Friend and Gentleman.” 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, nna | after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

H. P. L. (“ Lifting”).—See 6 8S. vii. 308; viii. 
37, 94, 234, 436; 8S. vi. 29, 192. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 1 contains Articles on 


CORONATION RECORDS. 

CHANCELLOR CHRISTIB’S SELECTED PAPERS. 

80ME MODERN REMINISCENCES. 

MIND in EVOLUTION. 

NEW NOVELS —The Cat's-paw ; The Love of Richard Herrick ; The 
Trial of Man; The Story of Eden ; Truth Dexter. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

STUDIES in POLITICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—English Villages; A New Lamb Item; 
Glasgow University Jubilee ; Rome for Tourists. 

LIST of NEW BOUKS. 

DR. S&S. R. GARDINER; The VICTOR HUGO CENTENARY; 
CHAUCER'S PSEUSTIS and GLASCURION; BALLADS; NEW 
GLIMPSES of PUE; CHARLES KENT; SALES; ‘ SEPOY 
GENERALS.’ 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE: — Mercier on ena: Geograp i L ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—Lombard Architecture; ‘Vanity Fair’; Miniature 
Painters”; ‘Some Pretty Girls’; Old Masters at Burlington 


House ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Popular Concerts; Westminster Orchestral Society ; Ballad 
Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—' Ulysses '; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for February 15 contains Articles on 


The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

TWO COUNTY HISTORIES. 

OXPORD STUDIES. 

The ORIENTAL CLUB and HANOVER SQUARE. 

MRS. MEYNELL’S POEMS. 

PRIVATE MEMOIRS of MADAMB ROLAND. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Insane Root; Princess Puck; Sordon ; Chris- 
topher Deane; A Prophet of the Real; Wistons; Antonia; In Our 
County; The Sacred Precincts of the Close, 

PHILOSOPHY. 

BOUKS for BOYS. 

OUR LIBRARY TAB\LE:—Chivairy; Mr. Dooley; Epsom; The 
Royal Tour Again; Comments of a Countess; Official History of 
the Franco-German War. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

kat’ TAZZI; GENERALS ; The SPRING PU 


Jo BAPTISTA PORTA ; SALE. 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Chemica! Rooks ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINS ARTS :—T. 8. Cooper, R.A. ; The Hardwick Hall Tapestry ; 
Vincenzo Foppa ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Stock Exchange Orchestral Society; Messrs. Greene and 
Rorwick's Recital; Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Recital; The Herbert 
Sharpe Trio ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :— “The Heel of Achilles’ ; ‘The New Clown’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for February 22 contains Articles on 
The BEGINNINGS of POETRY. 
LAST WORDS by VICTOR HUGO. 
SCOTCH ANECDOTES of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


| FOREST COURTS in EARLY ENGLAND. 


A BIOGRAPHY of LOWELL 

The DECLINE of ANCIENT ROME. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

SPANISH LITERATURB. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Essays by President Roosevelt ; Mohammed 
and his Power ; New Glimpses of Poe ; The Work of M. Millerand. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A. PATCHETT MARTIN; The LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE; 
LORD DUFFERIN; REFERENCES to DANTE by ROBERT 
GREENE; The TAKRNO RYB. 


Also— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


| SCIENCE :—Rotanical Literature; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 


Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Roman Archwology ; Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Madame Carrefio’s Recital; Handel's ‘Alexander Balus’; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENALUM for February 8 contains Articles on 
A NEW LIFE of NAPOLEON. 
The CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. 
IN SICILY. 
SEPOY GENERALS. 
A HISTORY of EWENNY PRIORY. 
MR. MONRO on the ODYSSEY 
The DANGERS of SPIRITUALISM. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Tory Lover; God Wills It; Lad Yellow Fiend ; 
The Beleaguerea Forest ; Deborah ; Judah tan ; 
Parish Scandal; King Stork of the Netherlands ; 's Labyrinth. 

HISTORY. 


TRAVEL 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Gabriele Rossetti ; Cecil Rhodes ; me hes 
on Canadian Aff.irs; With Steyn and De Wet; Educated rking 


Women ; Annuals 
LIST of NEW BOOKS 
LEW Is | SERGEANT; The LINGUISTIC SURVEY of INDIA ; Lan TA- 
E of a COLLECTION of HISTOR RICAL TRACT The 
SPRING Pt BLISHING SEASON ; SALES 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Natural pq Welsh Words for Colour; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; sip 

FINE ARTS :—Feudal Coats an Arms; Royal Portraits at the New 
Gallery ; Dutch Masters at Forbes & Paterson's; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Symphony Concerts; Promenade Concerts; Gossip; Per- 
formances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Ulysses’ ‘Arizona ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents, 
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CATALOGUES 


OF 
FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY BOOKS 
OFFERED FOR SALE BY 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. (First Floor). 


Office Hours, 10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 4. 


LIST VII. 7 Full-Page Plates, pp. 741-896, royal 8vo. 
Just published. 
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